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Time (nereis^ in semutici «re opt designed to bring about the brother- 
bpod of men. The end in znihd is znore modest than that: it is to attack di- 
rectij those problems in student papers which the teacher usuaU^ marks with 
a "rague" or a "diction. " 

The lesions assume that if thie student understands something of how 
words have meanings and how writers can control those meanings^ be will 
have taicen a step toward writing with precision and force. In order to huild 
his understan^g of how words mean and how their meanings can be control- 
leidt he is asked to investigate four propositions: 

(1} No word has a single meaning permanently attached to it« 

(2) No word has a particular meaning until somebody uses it, 

(3) The important thing about knowing the meaning of a word is being able to 
understand what a particular person means by the word when he uses it 

. in ar particular context, and 

(4> We interpret the meaning of a word from its context. 

to. additiixi, the student is asked to create contexts which will make his partic 
ular i meiming of a word dear to his readers. 

. The lessons prepare the way for further work in semantics in the 10th 
grade. At that time the student will in^i^stigate in more detail how to construct 
a context which, from among the many mea^gs a word may have, can select 
the one meaning he has in n&d; and how to manipulate the context so that it 
will also select, from the many connotations a word may have, those partic- 
ular emmotatioas he wishes to attach to the word. 

We hope the exercises and writing assignments will help the student to 
interpret meaning when he reads and, when he writes, to make his meaning 
Olear and precise. 



LESSON I 



EXERCISE I 



3. Some students will probhbly pohit out that the huit two sentences of the 
second paraipraph could be omitted and ^e meaning of ^ word cragy would 
stui be clear. 

4. S^^nts may nebd some hi^p. in ^t hi nii jn g of ^^^ei when 

fno^^t^^d;a^n•ls wh^ they ^#e 

wt the phy^ 

si<^ eo^iexC a^ onderdmtding the word. 
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The discussion xai^ be stimulated by pointing out wor^ and names 
which ari» indigenous taa high school: senior , the names of school customs^ 
the names of courses of instruction^ etc* 



S, The discussion mi^t be gotten under way by placing common words^ 
like can , sort , soeeftl . in several contexts which reveal different meanings. 



Some stud^mts may want to disagree with the statement under discussion^ 
and if the stetement is takjsn too Uterally^ their objection is legitimate* But 
it is not #ffic^t to point out that understanding the meaning of the word de- 
pends on understah&ig the conteact in which it is used. 



LESSON n 

The point about the dictionary is that the editors cannot include idiosyn- 
cratic meanings because even the largest dictionary has space enough to 
include only commonly used meanings* 



The point should also be made that dictionary definitions are only gener- 
alized approximations* The lexicographer gathers similar contexts together 
and writes one definition for the group* Consequently* even after looking in 
a dictionary and determining vdiich of the listed defli^ions best fits the word 
in question* we must stM l^k carefully at the context in order to determine 
how closely the dictionary dei^iion matches the meaning of the word as it 
is used* 



The intended point about the president and the vice-president is that when 
the president uses the word it tends to be an order; when the vice-president 
uses it* it tends to be advice* Students might find other subtle differences in 
meaning. 



EXERCISE n 



The instructions specify that the students should write a narrative* We 
thought that a nazraiive would be easier to write than ^ essay* hut thete is 
no reasob why # ifudeht should not take on the more task of writing 

a ri^ce 6f eaiposifidh thri iidU fUlflU the 



This exercise provl4®0 ^ opportunity to discuss how the richness and 
elabora^ess of me cppteri determine the richness of the meaning of a word 
in ^ ccn^e^ Of couinie*^ the word in qUes^q baye had metmlngs at- 
^ it iui a ^ uied ihpM coniexto in the past* 

TJht quite be the srine since 

wg”* But u^r o^dtaary 

cir$»ms^qM^^ richhesi of the mfanlng jpf a word depends on the richness 
of me dontm in whfch Irbu use poems to illustrate how a 

word pipM up richnesq olmi^udng lt| cont^« 
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EXERCISE m 

(a) A siiitch from sioun to yeibm. The students zni|^ experiment 

with changing the gram^tlcal hinctton of dress and other words in order to 
deterxnihe what chi^!^ In meining ^cur« 

(b> The qualifiejM^ 1^. and of matter are signals which help to d i s ting ui s h 
between two meinlh^ c ghslure. flSse signals tefer the reader to two 
differ^t cony^iKqi^ cqac^|mdfis of the meaning of the word nature ^ If the 
stu^at has not formulated these conceptions— as a result of encountering the 
word in the past— the signals will be of no use to h£m« But he can begin to 
form ^ose concep^onS ri^d^ now with the aid of these sentences and a diction*" 
ary. 



It might be poixited out to the students that when ^ precedes matter, it 
cannot possibly have the meaning it has in the first sentence. But no pre** 
cedmg matter does not preclude its having the meaning it has in the second 
sentence. 

(c) Here black is Juxtaposed with white mid brirfit andj consequently, 
two diHerenI meanings result. The students can prol^>bly tMnk of other words 
which can be juxtaposed with black t o give it meanings omer than the two 
illustrated here. And they can probably think of other words which have one 
meanii^ when Juxmpoeed with one word and aimmer meaning when juxtaposed 
with another. (Padr^oul. fair-dark^ ligfat^dark. lij|d^**heavy; for example. ) 

(d) Be. of course, is capable of an ixifinite variety of meanings. These 
sentences emphasise two of tfx>se meanings. Ordinarily the difference in the 
meanings of be are more subtle than these, as can be seen by examining other 
sentences in t&s exercise which contain a form of be. 



<e) This is some sort of metaphorical extension, though the authorities 
are iihable to trace its development with certainty, tlie mechanics of meta- 
phoricid extension and the ima|^hiative and intellectual possibilities of handling 
metai^rs will be taken up in other lessons. Here we only wish to distinguish 
between a literal ahid a metaphorical meaning of the same word and to notice 
how the Context sigmils us that the word is to be read literally or metaphor*- 
ioail Jr. *i^he studentii can be asked to think of other words which commonly . 
have both feral and metaphorical meanings and to create contexts which will 
distinguish between the two meanings* 



(f) The di|ferSttc0 batween false hearts and false hair-pieces illustrates 

how all adjsdly^^ d^erent mOax^gs when it qualiftes a ^'concrete noun 
and wh^ il b abstract nouxu The t^ ft^es xni^ be j^red 

li^e (fruilHiii^ Slid hldr-^ibces). and tl^ dtnerences in meaning 
b^fih tbd rbiulf caii iUto be discusied. The students xnight 

alio Mw ^bdse stairs of sand" lixnits "false hearts. " makes it clearer 

Slid mpre speoificf 1. e.^ *'sttl^* sand" acts as a qualifier. 

(g) tbe cbffe^inhoi ib meinibg from ^ historical 

Chingo liein% WtlB cili or s^^^ the word 

coig^terfeit has nO^ iiarrowed in meaning in ordinary usage, so that it is 
appliecl omy to money. At least we feel a metai^rical quiUty in the word wher 






m^m 



it if appiUed to fozsetbing other than snoney. Consequently, the word now has 
cosxidtations oC shadiaesw shd-ille^^^ which would not have occurred^io 
Shakespeare’s aufttencs. 



f . 



l^ehould he pipiatdd out how Shakespeare^ by idacing creatloii in this 
eoetext: made Greafioa , the result of divine work, aadto 

act of^dlvine creating* l?he' double meaning is in the order of a pun, but 
it few of the drawbacks of a pun because the two meanings are not so 
disparate that ia noticed; instead, the two meanlago s«ip^ 

port and enrich each other. 



24 Ihe words listed in the student version are not particularly ima^jiative, 
ThaSr were chosen because they refer back to work that has already been doi» 
or ahead to work that will be done in future leasons. The students can probably 
think of other words which have more imaginative possibilities. 



I^ESSONin 



EXERCISE IV 

r ’i 

It is not important that aU students arrange the words in tiie same or^r, 

R is topdrtant that they be able to explain why Riey arranged them the way they 
diSr The students should be able to see that no one of these words has exactly 
the same meanihg aa any other, and they should be able to point out greater 
and lesser dilferences in meaning. 

Perhaps you will want the students to group words of similar meaning 
togedier and write a dictionary definition for each group. Doing so will give 
the students an understanding of the task the lexicograi^er facM when it is 
time for him to group his dtetion slips and write definitions. They can also > 
come to littderst^d that dictionary definitions are written by fallible human 
beings on the basis of empirical evidence, and, consequent^, dictionary de^ 
flnitions are only generalized approxixrxations abstracted from the contexts in 
which the word has been found. Usage, not the lexicognqiher, determines what 
a word hoeana. 



It can.also be pointed out-that how completely the lexicographer covers the 
many mdsnings of a word depends^ to some extent, dn the apace 1* has avail- 
able, Givehf the limited space afforded by a desk dictionary, he idaust lump 
his citation. sUps. intolarge groups and cover dlvenie meat^gs in one. definition. 
In the more adequate space of an unabridged dictionary, however, the lexicog- 
grapher can inake liner distinctions among meanings and can include rarely 
found meanings. 



It w^k prokpUy be worth wfailo to compare the sale listing In, for example, 

IS^ Hsttog d^ in difder 

^^vSl^^mlBmidf»compr0thisea with apace thwlcklcdgi^heter h^ made. 
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EXERO^ V 



V 



n^^j8v:po6m--<here |b aliinit to 
thoiiuvtou^ ii^(llp«<^i^ilyr.of^ iC^ aikiigo to arordSi- The scn- 

however# ^anuiietili^^ jeiidtiioynei verbe#' #dJectlveiBi etCi can 
therefoi^ he tdentified^ dtacover how certain «cnm* 

(when th^ ^pear in ai>propriate contexta) are conventionally iaaoclated with 
certain vajue feelings and meanings« 



(U Although both worcto begin with an si, sounds slippery is an adjective 
an d slides is a noun; consequently^ slippery seems the more likely substitute 
for shiterr This dMS not mesn^ however, that slithy necessarily means 
sUppery# 

(2) Again a distinctioa between a noun and a verb* 

(3) This time it is the similarity of sounds that seems to suggest similar- 
ity of meaning* 



LESSON IV 

Probably the big^st obstacle the students will encou^er adien they attempt 
to interpret the word nature in The Merchant of V«iic e^ will be the historic 
gulf between our 20th century American culture and Elizabethan culture. The 
Elisabetinui conception of the physical world and its relationship to its creator 
is lOmost as foreign to the average school student as the religious con- 
ceptions of the king Pynasty Chinese* But traces of the Elizabethan concep- 
tlca of nature still linger in our language and therefore in our conception m 
the world* B is these traces the student must b^gin with* Then he must de- 
termine from the contexts he finds in The Merchant of Venice how the Eliz- 
abethan c(M&ception seems to differ from our own* The questions in the stodent 
version ere designed to help the student discover the siinilaritles and differen** 
ces between our modem ideas about nature and the conception indicated by 
each emtext* 



Act 1, Scene 1* 

The drift of the questions is that Nature is thought of as a creatiw force 
rather than the i^tatic-world which surrounds us. Of course, for the Elizabe- 
than, Ck)d is the ultimate creator, but Nature seems, according to this context, 
to be an agent through which the creative powe r of God works* 
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Act IIi^;Scene^9.*? 

^^heii^piiiposwcrf students how, whei^we are 

iiBls^etlhsancti^^ JfeWPrdi ,m 

eopt'extb> of'^theiwqrCwAicjl:^ fanWir>to^'US By /pqmpsrlpg; ;^e im f a iplli a r 

i) h ^ - 








co.nU^ with the one* we already know« we can diserteinate differences and 
sinoda^ti^ pf meaning* 

The word dffices may cause some difficulties* Some students* however* 
xnay have hearT^^Ee phrase * W perform an office* ” and this phrase could 
lead to the observation that some of the modem meaniiggs of office still suggest 
a function* An olficd in a club is a function* and an officer performs the ftinc- 
tion of his office* The dictionary will also help* 



Act in* Scene 2* 

According to this context Nature is expected to be orderly in a rational 
way* and a miracle is a disruption of the rational order of Nature* Man* a 
rational creature* can* potentlfilly* discover and explain the order of Nature* 
but he cannot explain x^adLes* 



Act IV* Scene 1* 

Portia sayi that Shylock's suit is of a strange nature* The nature of the 
suit does not accord wiSi the rational order of Nature* This disruption* how** 
ever* is not a miracle; instead* it results from the inability of man's fallen 
reason to recreate the order of Nature in the life of society* 



Act V* Scene 1* 

The students mi^it discuss the natures of things other than trees and stoneE 
and how their actions accord with their natures* 



1ST WRITING ASSIGNMENT 

Ocelot and ICittens are offered oaLj as examples* The student should be 
encoumged to make up his own word and create a context which will make 
the meaning of his word clear* 

In tlu^ discussion of the student papers it can be pointed out that the more 
detailed and we?l organised the context is^ the more we are able to Infer about 
the meaniixg of the word* 



2m WRITING ASSIGNMENT 

The students slmld choose words which are important to them personally 
and direcliy to experiences which have been s^P^^cant ^ 

tibte*/, weTdi they pho^ lisp 1^ of mpre than average potential 

W ais a guide* it mi|^ be worth while to 

|x*^|p|p^ul^ words before the students choose 
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INTRODUCTION: PURPOSE OP THE UNIT 



The ninth grade student has reached the point in the development 
of his thinking where he must begin to workaeriously with the process 
of generalization; he must identify the principles and conclusions that 
emerge froin a mass of particular facts and instances^ and then check 
his findings to see bow far tla principles apply* He must generalize, 
qualify, review the extent of the supporting evidence for conclusions he ' 
draws* He has, of course, been making generalizations for some time, 
if he is a normal child* From his earliest decisions like Mother spanM 
me if I get into the cookie jar, ** and "Parents get mad if you talk back, 
he doubtless progressed to more complicated generalizations based on 
wider ©cperience— ‘"People don’t like to tie told thingfs they already know, 
or "It’s always crowded downtown on Saturdays* ' He may already have 
begun to modify general statements to such conclusions as Some people 
don’t like to be teased*" This kind of generalizing is essenti^ to every 
person's progress toward understanding his world and his relationships* 
with other people, but the time comes when he must make less casual 
judgments and check them more carefully in order to arrive at resj^n- 
sible opinions* The purpose of this unit is to examine some of toe l^ic 
principles of forming generalizations, modifying . them to the li^t of 
available evidence, and checking them against experience* The ex* 
igencies of life frequently require us to make generalizations when aU 
the facts are impossible to know. This unit should aid the student in 
understanding this paradoxical problem; it is intended to help him : oc- 
ogoize the grounds on which generalizations are based and the necessity 
for limiting statements so that they do not make larger claims than the 
evidence justifies* 

In accord with the general philosophy of the rhetoric curriculum, 
this unit approaches the problem of generalization through pimpose. 

The lessons are planned around some of the major purposes for wMch 
people make generalizations— to understand and describe phenomena, 
to evoke an impression to the reader,, to determine attitudes toward 
other people, and to select a course of action* Analysis, of structural 
patterns and style appropriate to the purpose are provided for to questions 
and exercises based on the models* 
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Lesson 1 



The first lesson opens wl|h a class discussion that should acquaint 
the student with the first principles of generalisation and qualification. 

student is asked to construct a statement about himself that he 
believes to be factual and to write it on the blackboard. The statements 
can be of any kind« from such simple sentences as "I have blue eyes 
dr **I like riding a sidewalk surfboard” to any kind of complicated state- 
ment, so long as the student considers it factual about himself. Writing 
the sentences on the board may present a problem in some classrooms 
because of board space, but a projector may serve as well. It is better 
if the class can sec all the statement, but the sentences can be read 
aloud with much the same effect. The important point is to list the 
possible determiners and fit them to the sentences. Determiners like 
all, some, many, most should be familiar from the work in trans- 
formaticnial grammar, but some students may have listed more complex 
qualifiers like a majority of or atoost ag (here is an opportunity to 
discourace most aflxT^or numerTcaX like ^bjree^ fouTthSj^ 

^ half, and so on. The compiled list should be yislble to. the class. How 
' quickly this discussion moves is entirely left to the discretion of the 
teachers some classes may be able to work through the sentences in a 
short time, others may not. When they divide into groups to construct 
sentences using the various determiners, they will probably work more 
efficiently if each group selects a chairman and a recording secretary. 
The word determiner is not used in the student version; the students 
are asked to recalTthe term. The brief time devoted to making the noun 
generalization from the adjective general, and the verb generalize should 
provide an opportunity to remind the class of the importance of sun-^es 
in the form of words. 
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ASSIGNMENT FOR SPEAKING 








The speaking assi^unent is intended to emphasize the need 
qualifying statements. It may be useful to point out ttot a statement 
may contain a degree of truth and still be inaccurate if it makes in- 
adequate allowance for exceptions. The grammatical difference be- 
tween ”AU people think——** and **Some people think-*?- is not great; 
the rhetorical end semantic difference is great, and the 
can recognize the difference has taken a signiftcant step in his thii^g. 
Finding an unqualified or an inadequately qualifted generalization si^ld 
not be difficult, but the class may need a little prompting to thnm ^ough 
the reasons for objecting to the statement* The stodents are asked in 
their directions to make a list of the reasons and to find an example 
that supports each one. This list should make a roug^ outline, and it 
may be wise to suggest that the reasons be formed Into complete sen- 
tences; a key word may not actually express the reason the student 
intends. If he constructs sentences he may find it easier to see tne 
relation of ideas and decide on the order of presenting them. 

If time permits allowing the students to practice the speech during 
the class hour, the same, procedure suggested in lt*s All fa itoowing How 
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Lesson 2, is an efficient way to provide practice without disrupting 
an entire class period. It is easy to time speeches when everyone 
starts at once. Time cards changed each minute can he^ studente 
judge their progress through the material they want to present; if 
cardEi are used both in practice sessions and in ti^ presentation of 
speeches they can help the student develop the abili^ to judge his time 
and avoid dwelling too long on the first point or points so that he de^ 
stroys his emphasis. If he has to rush through or omit his final points 
he may do a real injustice to his idea. 

Since the student is given no specific suggestions about delivery in 
this assignment, you may want to remind the class of a few ^ementary 
principles* A speaker helps himself and his audience if he gets into 
position before he starts to speak; if he looks at his audience and ta^ 
directly to them; if he finishes his speech before he begins to move tock 
toward his seat. Above all, he must talk loud enou^ to be heard and 
slowly and distinctly enough to. be understood. 

The Student .Version includes a list of questkms for evaluating 
the speeches. The questions focus on substance— clarity of the central 
idea and adequacy of supporting reasons. You may want to suggest 
some attention also to structure— whether the significant ideas «snd 
out. whether the order of materials is effective, whether transitions 
are ^ear. Class discussion can be useful in directing attention to 
general problems and strengths; problems, particularly, should be 
kept <»cneraL If specific weaknesses are pointed out, more than one 
63cample takes the onus off the performance of the indi^du^ student 
who needs improvement. Student critiques can be hig^y effective ^at 
toeir usefulness depends on the sophisticaion of the critic and the cl^s. 
Student critics should be encouraged to concentrate on the handling of 
subject matter, possibly of structure, and to point out strengths more 
specifically than weaknesses* The emphasis should be on wlmt a speaker 
can do to Improve, not on what he did wrong. His wrongs in speaking 
are Tn u<^b more public than his inadequacies in writing, and tocuess 
coxnnicnts can so devastate an already hesitant speaker that he may be 
seriously hampered in his next attempts. Comments on deUvery come 
best from the teacher; mannerisms that Interfere with effectiv^ess 
can best be pointed out in written comments or in conference. Eval- 
uations of the speeches should leave the class with the clear under- 
standing that they arc dealing with ideas both when they speak and when 
they write. 



Th 0 queiBtiotis In tha student introduction to this lesson are intended 
to lead into the ocmsideratioii of requirements for sound generalization. 
The models that follow help the student sec that knowledge is essential- 
and people may examine the same subject and construct different 
generalizatiohs about it because their purpose for generalizing is differ- 
ent. In the first selecticm Roosevelt does much the same thing the class 
has just done in speeches; he objects to generalizatiCMis made by hunters 
about bears and explains why he thinks the hunters aye inaccurate in 
their notions about species. 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 



1, Roosevelt objects to several generalizations vdiich he attributes to the 
hunters. They all derive from a basic miscbnception— that there are 
man^ species. This mistaken notion results from a failure to identify 
the two main species —the black bear and the grizzly. Otter general- 
izations Roosevelt quotes ffom one or more hunters are; The true grizzly 
is found oidy in California**; "any big brindled bear 1s a grizzly no matter 
where it is found"; and that any bear with *Smusually long hair on the spmc 
and shoulder, *‘ especially in spring when the ftir is shaggy, is a roach- 
back. ** The generalizatioa that the roach-back is the n^st ferocious of the 
bears, or that the grizzly is the most ferocious, or thaftte cinnamon or 
smaller silver-tip is the most ferocious he attributes to the average 
sports writer** who accepts the dicta of the old hunters. 

The evidence he cites in refutation is drawn ffom Ws own more 
careful observation, possibly from his wide reading in natural history, 
which may have led him to examine details of claws and hone structure 
in bears that hunters would not be likely to concern themselves with. 

He mentions the Lewis and Clark account specificity to refute the 
statement that the true grizzly is found only In California. He attacks 
the insistence that there are many species chiefly by showing that tte 
hunters themselves do not agree, and by giving iMtances of varf^ion • 
within a spcKiies (in Oregon the cinnamon is a phase of the small black 
bear; in Montana it is the plains variety of the large mountain silver- 
t4>), and the evidence of the mated bears that hunters would assign to 
different species. The inaccurate notions about locale he disposes of 
with his @wn report of finding both black and grizzly bears in the mg- 
hom Mountains,^ 

2. Roosevelt concedes that deciding how many spacies of bears exist 
in the country is difficult, but he clearly thinks the hunters err ffom 
ignorance and preoccupaH<m with their own limited purpose for observ- 
ing bears; They learn only enough about any game anim al to be able 

to kill it^ and their obaervationa ga no farther then examination Of 
"condition" and fbr. They generalize from color, size, ferocity, and 
atate of fUr, or from their limited experience of the locality they happen 

toknow^ His own generallzationa (paragriqjh 2) are based <m closer 



obBervation of more distinctive features****length of claws^ kind of 
fbr, gener^ size (with attention to varUttions), and habits* He 
distinguishes the two species^ the black bear and the grizzly* He 
rules out as unreHable those distinctions based on locality and color 
of fbr*. But for the black bear be accepts tree^climbing habits and 
the tendency to live in forested regions; and for the grizzly* wider 
choice of habitat* He considers his basis soore sound because it aHcws 
for variations tliat cause arguments among the b^inters^ and he takes 
account of the charactei^stics that seem to be constant in each type* 

He <{iialifies his generalizations about the species in the first sentence 
of paragraph 2* 

3. Since Roosevelt has been fairly positive In hie strictures against 
the "old hunters, I' the class may be interested in checktog the general- 
izations he makes about them* He is probably basing his statements 
on personal acquaintance with hunters; he writes as if he has toown a 
good many, but he does not indicate exactly how wide his acquaintance 
is* He ch^enges "popular opinion" that old hunters are trustworthy 
on points of natural history and concludes that most old hunters are 
\mreliabl0* Other general 'statements about them include: . 

They stud^ animals only to be able to kill them* 

They support their views with impossible theories and facts* 

They are incapeible of passing Judgment on questions of specific 
identity or difference* 

They rarely agree among themselves* 

They are heedless of fact (ignorant)* 

They ascribe wildly various traits to bears (all mere nons^ise)* 

• f.’ 

The qualifiers Roosevelt uses are interesting* The repeated 
pronoun ttey in the sentences of paragraph 1 presumably refers to 
most old hunters, whereas the references to one hunter and another 
are specific* The noun phrase almost all the old huiiitex^ to whom ^ 
have shown tt is carefully qualified, but the passive verb is dubbed 
lilies an tinqualified number, (A passive verb— It is thou^; they 
are believed to be— frequently indicates a broad generalization unless 
the verb is followed by a phrase that specifies wi^ thinks, or believes, 
or in this case dubs). The generalization about the "average sports 
writer" is arbitrary# though the reference to '*the more imaginative 
members of the ‘old hixter* variety" qualifies the hunters in question* 

The cIms may consider that the sports writers are making a reascxiable 
assumj^on when they believe that the practical experience of hunters 
enables them to oHer reliable first-hand opinions about the ferocity 
of bears* If the students make a list of the qualifying words and phrases, 
they will.not find except in the last sentence of paragraph 1, Roosevelt 
uses seyend adverbs and adverb phrases —rarely, ^ usually , and with ra^e 
exceptions * 

4* The qqestloh about reliability is intended to summarize the findings 
of the class in their analysis of bases for generiOizing* They should 
see that close obaeryati^ auid greater knowledge are likely to bring 
more accurate cenudusions, but also that people generalize for different 
purposes* Roosevelt’s purpe^e is more objective, less utilitarian than 



the piirpoee of the lxmte»« who are liMi interested in whMer there 
are more than twb than they are in how bard bears are 

likely to be to Idil. Perhi^ for their purpose, separating bteck bears 
from those oflithtr eolbri simpliHes tlw pt^cm at 
may heh^ almost as much; Roosevelt a hunter, tOo, hOwe^r* Yon 
might conclhde by asldng the class whether they would Hither go hunting 
with Roosevelt or wtth one of the old telntors. 

The second selectiott in this lesson gives a scientist's descriptl^ 
of the varieties of bears. Cahalane, who has made studies of m a mm a ls 
in North America and compared his findings with those of other mam* 
malogists, makes the major distinction that Roosevelt accepted as 
accurate: black bear and grizzly as the two species. 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 



1. Cahalane's gsaeralizatiohs are based on more complete stu^y than 
thoee of Roosevelt or the hunters^ and his purpose is objective description, 
not related to the purpose of hunting. As a trained scientist, he writes 
from a backiground of broader knowledge, more extensive information 
teeted against the obsmrvatione of other experts. Consequently his 
findings are likely to be more reliable. 

The qualiflcatione in the selection are careM; even in the firs^ 
three paragraphs adiere he is summarizing and generalizing, he in* 
chides a description of the bhie bear, a rare variant of the black 
(paragraph 1), qualifies the figures he gives for weight and size <n black 
bears wi^ the adverb usually (paragraph 2), and repeats such adverbs 
as usually, generally , and on the a^rage (paragraph 3). The last SMxtence 
in paragraph 3 cIosm with a qm^ifying clause in which the verb suggests 
the possibiHty of variations in size. In the diecueeion of grizzlies he 
usee many qualiiKers which the class should be able to identify without 
difficulty. You may want to emphasize the careful use of alvyys_ in 
paragraqph 4, and the cae positive statement about glossy black bears; 
it is the ohly place he says one ctm 1^ sipe. In the following paragraphs, 
qualifying determiners and adverbs wrel^Fequent, and the use of the modal 
may qualifies many of the verbs« The last paragraph (8) is entirely 
devoted to pointing out the possibility of exceptions to a largely accepted . 
generalizafion.' The class should be able to make a conq>lete list of 
qualifiers; the only word likely to be missed is rarely in paragraph 7. 

z, Cahalane bears out Roosevelt's contention that the hu>-\ters conftiee 
the species. The dietinctions he mentions in paragraphs 2, 3, 4, and 5 
cmitain the details of evidence. The description of grizzlies in paragraphs 
4, 5, and 6 suggests that confusing the species would be easy, P®*^®** 
ularly for hunters or anyone else judging chiefly by color and 
the experts came to blows over the of grizzliee (paragraph 8); u 
maminalo^ts punch noses, it is scarcely surprising that non-scientist 
hunters should argue around their camp fires. For the hunters' purpose. 
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When tbs «tud^t« have arrived at some understanding of the basic 
princihlsB of geoetaliei&g and have become aeare of the importance of 
purpoae. they are ready to ebcpiore some of the various purposes «>r 
wbich^pe<^e reach cooclusiooo from the examination of data* Bach m 
the nict lessons dirOdsattention to one piirpose-^ 
a general impression from descriptive details of a scene* The selection 
is^ Ernie Fjrlei a jirarniUist who acconmanied fighting troops during 
World mr n and wrote articles for the newspapers about his experiences* 
Writing shortly after D^Day^ which marked the beginning of the Allied 
invaaion of German-held France, he descrifc/es the havoc he witnessed 
on the Normandy beach* 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 



Substance 

The first group of cpiestions centers on Pyle’s purine and the 
generalisation he makes* The generalisation is stated in paragraph 4, 
broadly in the se<mnd sentence, with specific application to the Nomwdy 
invasion in the last sentence. Both statements carry the overtones of 
Pyle’s human response to what he sees •'—his acceptwice of the necessity 
for expending "anyUiing and everything** and his bitter regret that ao 
much lots should be necesaary. He is writing for the America pecyler 
at home, not |ust to provide them a description of a battlefield, but to 
make item feel the devastation of war through visualizing the human l^s, 
the litUe person^ things men treasured enou^ to carry with th^ imo 
battle. The details that are called to^the attention of students higi^m 
the personal tragedies— the dog, the rockf^ the tennis racket, the letters* 
The shift to we in paragrajdi 4 pulls the reader into the expericnc^ong 
with the author; the expenditure is for all of us and by all of ua* Pyle s 
mention Of Ms action in picking up and then abandoning the Bible creates 
both a sense of the dazed, automatic actions that men make in resp^e 
to diuftflter and the implication that people cannot cling to tokens of axtoBn 
value in the stress of war. Many of the details in the selection carry out 
the idea of necessary human loss and should be easy for the class to 
enumerate. The ironic contrast, of imcontrollable, forces and the nope 
for luck is< clear in the reference to **whims‘* of the tide that-.covei* ^d 
uneovdrs the bodies of beroecu the clover-leaf design in the Jelly-nsh, 
tbs •urvivihjg'mmi xescuing ^ 

graph 10 the repeated jdarase "leally noUslng at aR** ^ 
aa is -^ detail of the undamaged tennia racket, wMch Pyle labels me 
**most ironic** discard on the beach. The statement in - 

that soldiers had intended to **do a lot of writing in Prance and the final 
sentence of the selection carry an even stronger irony. 



structure 



The questions on structure remind the student of the possibilities 
in time-spscc progression* the phjsicsl point of view* for orderfng 
sn ides* Pyle is sctusUy in the scene* saoving abcnt sad observing* 

The first words establish his physical position and suggest a movement 
throu^ space: be is wiUdi* along the beach. Paragraph 3 
*him movement and specifies the amount of space he coveiw. ^ 

is on the beach* he can see .the wreclcage in the water* Tto divisi<ms 
of the selection are controlled by Pyle’s posithm; bnt he iitet^eaves 
two other patterns* one the progress from water to 

another the climactic progression in the irony of human loss* w he moves 
from the wreckage of war equipment (paragraphs 5-11) to 

litter* ” the personal gear of soldiers (paragr^dis 13^18)* th^ 
to the survivors, beriming with the dog (paragraph 19)* tte iwn wving ^ 
up and toe sleeping soldier (paragraphs 19-32), finally to toe dead (para- 
graphs 23-34). 

Pyle’s transitions are clear; he orients the reader to water* stereline* 
and beach* partly by repetttion of toe words. He differentiate mechanical 
equipment and personal gear* both by separattog them in 
aescription and by using wrd. like JSl^SlSS 

listing examples. In the catalog of "human Utter" he ties the Hate erf 
items together in parallel structure* with strings of series items intro- 
duced by the repeated phrase There we re. Within this struchmc also 
divides the items rou^y Into personal ^sessions (paragrophs 13, 14), 
and individual equipment— first for daily needs (paragraph 14), then for 
survival (paragraph 15* first sentence), then ironically for diwrslai 
(paragraph 16). He creates the effect of disorganized clutter by 
the series items in a few Instances— hand grenades* for exampw, in toe 
same U*t as eocks. shoe polish, and searing kits. The Mei^ecrfion 
grenades in this list also increases the irony, since it is in tte climactic 
bust posiUon in the order. The repetttion of ouch items as BiUes and 
letters, and the speclttcation of the most dominant itema of re^e 
a of unity to the description; the details of the series individaaliae 
the soldiers, and the cigarettes and writing p^>er suggest their common 
experience. 



Stjte 

The questions on style which point up the irony in the selection, 
create no difficulty for the student. The answers are largely 
Inmlled In the preceding discneelon, though fo<^lng on ^ actual 
words can sharpen the student's appreciauMi of Pyle's skiU in creating 
toe effect. 
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• Williftm. Beebe’s delightful description of sloths provides an excellent 
®»mple of snother purpose lift generaHsing, the usual purpose ^ 
entist seeks to understand- and describe phenomena in the world around 

him that have attracted his interest. The delightful humor in this pMsage 
ftom^The Jungle v^higgard?* illuminates Beebe’s long and careful ob- 
ser^tion of the strange creatures^ the sloths. 'In an earlier part of the 
selection, he explains that he first became fascinated with sloths when an 
injured foot iian»billaedvhim for six weeks and he had time to study ^ 
habits of slothS 'cau^xt in the nearby jun^e* They reminded him of slow- 
motion movies. 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 



Substance 

Beebe is more helpful than some authors in spelling out his intentioi» 
for the reader (paragraph 1) and explaining his sources of data (paragraph 
3)., He uaes as evidence the actions of two pairs of sloths in courtship, and 
the motioos of baby sloths, evidently based on the observation of n^y 
single animals^ The two courtships followed the same pattern, and B^be 
cites them as typical instances. The evidence he offers all Wj^rts toe 
gen^alization that sloths have "strange uncanny minds, and the ewdence 
is couvincing^hecause the reader can accept the instances as typical,. Even 
some courtships must have had less ineffectual culminations, or 
there would be no baby sloths, Beebe’s sprigbtty description disposes tte 
reader to believe that, sloth love-making is a strange process, often ending 
in bafflement and relapse into ennui. 



Structure 

Since the two courtships are typical, and progress along Identical 
lines, Beebe needs a full description only of the first; the second re^ats 
the pattern, and only the variatioa of the ending needs to be added. The 
two paragraphs are related by the word second , in 
"these and other emotional crises" later in the paragraph. 
order of the paragxapbs would destroy the logical development of t^ idea, 
since the second courtship progressed a little farther (but n<rt much), wd 
the descr4)tion leads into a summary of the slow-motlon actions of sloths 
under * Wess" of emotion. 



Style 

Many of Beebe’s sentences should bring a chuckle or at least a sn^e; 
his gentle .faamor pervades the selecUoii. Ame <rf the hnnmr derives from 
imdertjtateiht^i as in" "any. creature’ of more active mentality, and fre^ent 
negi^ve-etetementsrlto ’’ncmdiig more serious th^ 

'Idis ^ch iinpact^ ” "not; even suchiactive things as dreams^ and the 
ie^e of iday ^ ail but lacking^ " Much more frequently Beebe gets his 
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effect by genially ironic overstatement, sometimes heiglrtened 
Qualifying phrase. References to a burst of uncontrollable n 

"aH the flaming ftiry of a mother at the flirtatioTW ad’^^aces of a steanger, 
*1ooldng eagerly about and reaching hopefully, 

^gge^t^he ineptness and lai^or of the sloths, and Beebe emj^hasizes 
^^of ttem by iMerting a limiting phrase^ In the reference to uncon- 

sweot 3) he increases the humor by correcting biiMeU wtth a 

I5^&fSSyerb, "dr rat^ passed," Another kind of ^r^teme^ 
acwears in the references to the female as the sl^^tog beai^jr, " 

mt . ^ippani on, " and to the male m "her suitor, her gpntlemm fn^d, 
"the di8<teined one. " "the Gallant, " and "her annoyer. Verbs, adject^es, 
a^adverbs are frequently overstatement8-~ swept. throwfofc Mtggly, hgE? 
fuliv. deliiditful uncertainty, and in the descriptlm of the baby, 
««&vmMuraeed. confl dentty . The slowness of the slotte Is often « 
^eMSd dlrectl^ single wori— sloj^. tentetiimly, d eliberate ly, to- 
guidly . dull, slow. 

This selection affords an unusually good opportoity to 
effectiveness of sentence structure in carrying out the 
The sentences themselves create the feeling of « 

action. Most of the sentences sure long, and many^of them , 

dependent clause that slows down the beginning of the acaon. The 
Spence fn paragraph 4 is a typical example. The op^g c^^e, men 
she grasped the situation, " not only delays the 
the ^tion begun in the p^-ceding sentence. M^y of the 
with a long thrase, a verbal, or a dependent clause that give the . 

trailing oift W action. Moat of the verba are compoimd, and 
sugge^ alow or aimleaa motion — clambered , unvround, wandey^ Stort 
ve^ are frequently modified by prepoaiti^ phraaea “ 

'*With incredible sl owness and effort, she freed an arm, deh^yte ^ dr 
back and then began a slow forward stroke with arm and claws. 

Beebe'a use of interrupting sentence elemente 
etriWng devices for controlling the tempo and to thetamor. 

of the feat examples is the last sentence of paragraph 3. Joto of the 
interruptions are qualifiers, but one or two are used to add concrrteness 
to toe preceding wwd. In paragraph 3 toe dash Pf®“^f. 
that ei^ins s^ island in detaU, and in parograi* 6 the ®®* . 

off a^nilarly specific enlargement of time. The question ?®* ®f^ ^ y 
in paragraph 3 is an inserted speculation that discounts the idea suggested 

in toe preceding word with slowness and dignity. 



EXERCISES 



Exercise 1 is a dictionary assignmart Intended to call atte ntton to 
wor<to"tiiat'toy be untomlliar. Additions may te “«®*®*f’y ^5, 

to toe ilmitatl^ of the students’ voMbul^. Part * ^®^***^*® 

Beebe's originality in the uae of words. Perpetrate, for example, to 
unusual for dMcriWng a scientist's experiments. It suggests 
esting sidelighS; on Beebe'a attitude toward the cr eatures he is observing 




a kindly recognition that slo^, ,tpOj have an identity to be respected. 
Esercise 2 should present c6i>¥bblems after the discussion of nouns. 
verb£ imi raojs^iers. 03 ^?openfag.tq students; 

ln a.. tiMsl^-j|&t iiep^d^^ vsgy only 

Sc^^5^:nse :o^^^^ dei^ds cW^y on proof e 

the. s}dll/i^i& =whi^^^ 



^psry . slnul^ hialke 
nt iimrn^g to T j^ercise 3 asks thMiudent to »um- 

h^- learned related ttt meaning-in Beebe s 

si^ectj^^ '-V ■• •-• ’ 



, fTlje sho^^. eyeerpt .at .the ei^ of this lesson is included to show that in 
gf^A^niiyJng a geientiat. may formulate and check a l^j^thesis when his 
observations raise a’^estion tteit interests him* Beebe evicently won** 
dered whether sloths were as "static** as they seemed to be. and ran a 
test to check the possibility that they moved around a broader area ti^ 
might be supposed* Even |hou^ he recounts only one instance, for tto 
purpose one instimee is sufficient to establish that sloths can travel farther 
tHftw casual observation of their activities would suggeirt* 



In I«f8cn the student exaxnines m. practical purpose for making 

generalisations* Sc purpose il»t he can recognize on refiectioni as mo- 
tivatliig e substantial p^ of his own thinking.. Our attitudes toward 
other .people are formed ft?om the generalizations we have made from 
our observations* and our attitudes are more likely to be reasonable 
if we' have reviewed our particulars with car©<»' The materials in this 
lesson are concerned with teenageiW and some of the attitudes adults 
have developed toward them. The two selections were chosen because 
they deal with a subject close to the interests and experience of students, 
because they make use of different t 3 rpes of supporting evidence 
suitable to different purposes. 



The Children of Conformity 

The first selection by 1-eonard Buder, though it was written in 
1957, expresses attitudes reflected in more recent writings about youth. 
The one point which students may challenge is the statement of a p^ent 
that students dk> not seek causes to fi^ for, since at the present time 
the Peace Corps and the programs for aiding Negro progress in the 
South have attracted many college students by the opportunity to par* 
ticipate in active service. But these programs have affected the junior 
high school and even the hi|^ school group less than the college populati<», 
and the ^Ic point of the article is still directly applicable to the present 
young gmeration. 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
Substance 

Buder's purpose is not specifically stated, but he is examining 
some of the reasons for the attitudes that adults deplore in young p^ple 
and suggesting that teenagers, like adults, are the proAict of their toes: 
adult society has engendered in the young the very attitudes that adults 
object to« 

He is writing for adults, though not necessarily in a style or 
tone that would exclude young people from the reading audience. He 
is chiefLy concerned with the attitudes that adults may or should a^pt; 
he writes about teenagers but does not suggest attitudes they should 
develop tbinS? themselves or toward adults. 

The evidence he cites is of several kinds. First is a series of 
instances which he considers typical of tewaage points of view*“they 
couXTlw^ been uttered, he says, by ’^hundreds and thousands under 
similar circumstances, thou^ he is aware that the cited instances do 
not cover all the possibilities. Then, in his analysis of what the state- 
ments mean^ he cites authority ! Van Til and Foshay^ edicators; 




Rieeman^ a sociologist; the stu<^ of student opinion made by Remmers 
and Radler at Oberlin; an unnamed psychologic; and Salten^ a school 
superintendent in New York. The evidence from the poll is stetistieal, 
tbou^ Bttder quotes only the figures relevant to his purpose, ^ 

the findings of the study. ** value of the evidence ultimately depends, 
of course, on the competence of the authority cited; hut students should 
notice that the authorities quoted are people professionally concerned 
with youth and experi«iced in the analysis of their problems and attitudes« 
Eacb of the single authorities offea^ generalizations presumably draim 
from observation and study; the authorities are in substanti al a greement 
about the tendency of young people to conform and about the farces that 
have affected them. The cnytatiomi form the hulk of Buder's evideac^ 
The single instances at the beginning of the selection typify attitudes of 
parents, elementary and hi|^ school students. The instances appear to 
be taken from the author's first^iand experience, or possibly from his 
reading. 



Bttder generalizes that children and adults are affected by the tim^ 
in which they live, that conformity is emphasised among Amert^ students 
today, that the tendency to conform may be the result of tioubled ttoes 
and an adult society that teaches that conformity is safer than tomvi^i^m. 
Generalizations set forth in the quotations from authorities ioclu^ the 
statements in paragraphs 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 21, and 22; and Sal,en s 
statement in paragraph 2$. 



Sutler's i^neralizaiions are qualified, except for the sta t em e nt that 
children and adults are affected by their times; in that he uses no 
terminer and no qualifying mo^htl a uxili a r y, hi the last paragraph he 
qualifies Salten's statement with may and in the last sentence uses 
both adverbs (aoDirently and oftcnTand the auxiliary may to qu^y 
the stotement. Except for the Remmers and Radler report, which gives 
specific numbers, the generalizations cited from authorities are not 
qualified. They are intended to be broad generalizations drawn from 
observation by experts, and are ^pressed without determiners. The 
psychologist uses orotobly twice in his statement. Students may enjoy 
the opportunity to measure these generalizations against their own ec- 
perience and attitudes. Even if they do not agree that they themselves 
liold the opinions attributed to teenagers, they may know other young 
people who do seem to believe in the necessity for conformity. 

The’ five "vignettes** express in direct quotes the points of view 
that Buder wants to discuss. The first and fourth show an awareness of 
troublesome issues that concern peofde in the modem world; the second 
suggests uncertainty and inability to participate in solving overwhelming 
problems. The third vignette sets forth the distrust young pejP" « 
adult moralizing tiiat offers no resl help with problems, and the fUtfe 
emphasizes the compulsion to conform. All five contribute to Buder s 
coDdusi<m that chUdren reflect the times— the bewilderment at un- 
solved problems for which adults give inadequate assistance, and me 
resulting tendency to seek safely in conformity. 

Buder's attitude toward teenagers is sympathetic even in the fifth 
vignette in which he repeats the words of the young boy objectively, 
without criticizing or condoning the attitude. His final paragraph reads 
like an appeal to adults not to condemn without considering their 
responsibiUty for the attitudes of the jfoung. He does not berate adults 




either; he includes them in the group of troubled people confronted with 
serious problems beycsid tlm possib&ty of essy solution* He seems to 
be asking for greater understanding and a more realistic attitude toward 
the kind of teaching that min^ encourage indivichiality and creativity in 
children* 



Structure 

Buder opens with a series of instances to arouse the interest of the 
reader^ with examples likely to be familiar in everyone*s experience* He 
pulls them together in paragra;di 6 in the statement that they show typical 
attitudes and interests of young people^ and uses them as the basis for 
the analysis that follows* The point of the first and fourth appears in 
paragrai^ 10« 12« and aS; the point of the second in paragraphs 10« 
14/.21« 24, and 25* The point of the third is picked up in paragraphs 12, 
13, and 25, and the point suggested in the fiffo is elal^rated in paragraphs 
10, 14, all the paragraphs taken from the Opinion Poll stu^ (18-22), and 
25. 



Paragraph 6 is a summary of the vignettes; its purpose is chiefly 
transitional* Beside summarising it prepares for the material to 
follow* Most of the essay is concerned with the reasons why teenagers 
have adopted the attitudes disturbing to adults* Buder devotes most of 
his space to these reasons because they are essential to his point; he 
must explain the source of attitudes in order to help adults realhse that 
teenagers need their S3nnpathetic understa n d in g, not their c<mdemnation* 



Bader's tone is consistently objective, though he is sympathetic with 
the bewilderment of young people* He uses no adjectives to descri^ the 
children he quotes in the vignettes except the modifiers that specify age* 
Almost no descriptive adjectives are used about young people, and no 
strongly condemnatory words are used about adults* The connotations of 
words describing adu&s and society ( doubtful* nervous * uneasy, ygiety, 
fear* troubled, difficult) suggest regret at existing conditions without 
SElng the reeponsibili^ on any wrong-thinking group. Even the nouns 
and verbs suggest unsatisfactory actions or attitudes ( suspic^ of su^ 
version, violence, raciid tension * moralizing* distrust , confortmly, _ 
pfaeWiw ^ puih t fae cfail^ are moderate and acceptable to most peoplo 
as jisimi^by general!^1Eown facts* 



EXERCISES 

gcereisel. 

The student is asksd to select one of the instances at the opening of 




the-^say, decida what the author tbinkfe it 'afaiow8« and then trace 
evi de n ce that eu{^|>orta the interpretation throughtout the eeaay* The 
diicuseidn should have provided a starting point; if the class compares 
resists they can easily see the framework of the selection as it develops 
from the opening secUon. 



Qtercise 2 

The second exercise is intended to call attention to the careful use 
of qualifiers in ftm last sentence^ which makes use of various kinds of 
modifiers. The first clause is qualifjring, as is the verb niay Ig. Many 
is a determiner used for the same purpose; apparently and oft^ are 
adverb qualifiers. Some students may suggest that safor contains a 
built-in qualification; the comparative form keeps the statement from 
being a positive assertion that conformity is s^e; it is only safer t^ 
individualism^ addch may not be safe either. TWa concept is probably 
too advanced for most students, but a few may discover it. 



The New Upper Class, the Kids 

Marya Mannes writes for an entirely different purpose, though the 
two selections are similar in a surprising number of ways* The title 
suggests an approach jnarkedly different from Buder*s; adults ^d teen** 
agers are put at cace into sharply different groups, and the word 
carries connotations of superior i>ower end privilege smacking of iniustice. 
Adults are clearly to be thouj^ of as the underprivileged class. 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

Mannes’ purpose is to criticise the existing relationships between 
teenagers and adults and recommend a solution to the problem. The 
’ central idea can be stated in several ways, but its purport should be tot. 
for the benefit of all concerned, adults should reassume the responsibilities 
toy have unv^ely abondoned for guiding young people in matters bey^d 
the competence of the young to manage intelllgei^y. The essay is addressed 
chiefly to adults, but the last sentence suggests tot the author wr^s 
with a weather eye on the possible response of teenage readero. Ti»u^ 
she makes teenagers the defendants and seems to bring charges against tom. 
the actual charges are leveled at adults who have allowed the protom 
to arise. The jury is the adult group, both parents and the observing 
public. 

The generalizations Mannes makes about teenagers are wamaarized 
in paragraphs 9, 31-40. Paragraph 9 aeta forth five generalizations 
describing the problem the tutor is dealing with. The next 
geheralfeations (begimiing in piragraph 81) concerns causes of the problem; 
adults have followed the Freudian dogma that children are damaged by 
dieefoline; the beliefs that children must be allowed to express them- 
eelvee feeely and tot they should be treated as adults have produced a 




relaxing of responsibility in adults; the notions that learning, must be 

and entertainix^f and that children nsust not be pushed have con** 
tributed to the grant^g of undue power to youth* A third set of gen- 
eralisations concerns the results'; the young have become a pressure 
group dictating their own decisions to adults as well* The details of 
such decisions are given in paragraph 33, with the added generalization 
that parents are beginning to realize and rebel against the ^thination 
of the young* Ln paragraph 34 the generalization that pareiits. share 
responsibility with sellers of goods enlarges another cause, and the 
following paragraph (35) generali ze s that consumer-training results in 
the iBuperiority of teenagers in decisions of the family* In paragraph 
.36, the author concedes that exceptions may be found in some 
the suburbs, private schools, and colleges, but repeats that the majority 
are **a destructive force against the fabric cf society because of their 
^'inflated importance, ” and adds a double generalization that children 
have lost their innocence and that innocence is their birthright* Further 
generalizations deal with changes in adult' attitudes; a revolt is growing; 
the theories of laiss ez -faire are not producing better adults; and parents 
are being outnumbered, thereby "reaping their own whirlwind. Conditions 
are increasingly recognized to be unsatisfactory, for they create an im- 
balance of nature costly to aU* 

The basic generalization— that adults, or the adult world, are largely 
responsible for the attitudes of the teenagers— is the same as ^der»s, 
and the implication that the problems affect both is s imil a r in the two 
essays, but the rest of the generalizations differ because Mannes* purpose 
differs from Buder’s. Her focus is on the problems of adults, not thos^ 
of teenagers, and she indicts adults more severely than Buder does* She 
ifi urging not greater understanding but remedial action* The qpialllli^uons 
she puts on the generalizations are spelled out most fully in paragraph 36, 
where she suggests the possibility of exceptions, and in paragraph 37, where 
she summarizes the possible "defense” of teenage conduct; also in the f^l 
paragraph (49) in the reconunendation of "mercy. Qualitying words in the 
general statements are less frequent than In Buder*s selection. Mannes 
uses the word majority (paragraph 36), but other generalizations are stated 
without qualityUig determiners. 

The evidence in this selection is much more extensively derived from 
nersonal obseri^ticxi, less often based cm cited studies or authorities th^ 

&e' essence o&ereJby Buder. Some of the more severe terms describing 
teenagers are attributed to authority! "the serious zx^lady of automanm in^ 
youth” is quoted from the Nassau (Ijounty judge, and take-over generation 
from Life. The ins tances which Mannes describes as typical in paragraph 
8 are taken from televisloa commercials which may be familiar to the cl^s; 
the interpretation put on them is the author's* The commer^a^ are real; 
the evidence of the "witnesses”— the beauty shop scene and the famUy councU 
about vacations— may be drawn from first-hand experience or may be im- 
aginary, Whether they are real is less important than whether they are 
t^ical; the gtyls in the class are better able to assess the plausibility of 
the beauty shop scene than the boys* The class may think this scene more 
representative than the vacatim decision* The implication that father s 
sunburn is somehow ctorgeable to the decision of the children is certaii^ 
open to question; he must have had full power of decision about the extent 



of his owtt exposure to the suxu In supporting her generalizations the author 
depends heavily on personal observation and generally known kiformation; 
though she says (paragra^ 30) the observations are based.on prolonged 
study by qualified observers^ ” the only observer she specifically mentions 
is the judge* The class should have an interesting time deciding whether 
the support is effective; they may want to challenge the conclusions about 
the action parents should have taken in thecommercials^ for example* 

Their own experience with decisions in the family may lead them to agree 
or disagree about the extent of teenage domination the author finds operative* 
The general knowledge of educational theory she assumes in paragraphs 31 
and 32 may need some explanation for the class« particularly the reference 
to Freudian dogxna^ which most adult readers would find familiar* Freud s 
theory that childhood experiences exert a strong though often subconscious 
effect on adult behavior influenced educational philosophy in the so-called 
"progressive" movement, and was a popular enouf^ theory to affect the 
attitudes of parents toward discipline* The theories mentioned in paragraph 
32 should be understandable without a technical explanation* 

The attitude Mannes expresses toward young people and adults is more 
condemnatory tiian Buder’s* The attitude toward teenagers is reflected in 
the descriptive terms applied to them*** hard*eyed young men ; crew-cut 
or bee-hived"; "roamers of streets"; "gatherers at street » 

"loungers on steps"; "young mouths devoid of discrimination ; strange 
cult"; '*hostile herd"; and ^childish chatter, " which is an "act of sabotage. 
The criticism extends also to description of teenage tastes— w^g pla^d 
disk jockeys"; "pornography" in condc books; showboatiM. The airthor s 
attitude toward adults appears in the descriptive terms, beleaguered 
parents, " "tmwanteci guests in their own homes, , and in such noun mid 
verb phrases as "abdication from their rightful and normal function, 

"allowed to take over, " "indulgence, " "reaped their own whirlwind, and 
"contributed to an imbalance of nature* " 



Structure 

The courtroom format is effective for the author’s purpose since she 
wants to indict and pass sentence. Its basic artificiality permits her to 
take a humorous tone that softens somewhat the severity of her criticism* 

The format allows an imusual variation of the courtroom device because 
the defendant is not the real target; the charges are aimed at adults, m- 
<»TiitMnf r the. jury, and the recommended action (or sentence) is for adults, 
not the "defendant" tem&agers* The defendant is not held responsible for 
the offences against the *?abric of society* " The basic pattern is actually 
problcm**solving— an analysis of the problem and its causes, then suggestions 
for a solution* The courtroom device is also effective bec^ause the essay 
is frankly persuasive; it allows the author to speak as a prosecutor who^^ 
is expected to bring as strong a case as possible to persuade the jury* The 
non-legifi evidence offered allows a hun^^pbus approach that partially coun- 
teracts the extremes of a basically serious intent* 

The structural pattern of the selection is surprisingly stoilar to 
Buder's* It also begins with a list of instances or "exhibits which are 
offered as typical and are interpreted by the author as elements of a 



gmerMl pr<>blem» Tn both essay&t an analgia of causes follows* Bsd both 
close with a pecbmhxendatioii for adults* In both* the interpretation of 
tjpical insf^ces zims throu^ the following aiudysis of causes of the 
problem* Mannes interprets each "exhibit" in turn immediately 

•Iter the liit is completed; Buder does not* Mannes also uses quotations-* 
from the "aptnesses* " the New York judge* and Life magazine* The effect 
of these quotations is diiferent from that of BudePs; except for the 
statement of the judge* they are not citations from authorities who have 
made a carefUl stud^r. The word "witness" serves merely to make the 
instances jdausUde to the reader* The selection depends largely on op in i on * 



Buder's brief conclusion is sufficient to make a plea for greater 
sympatlqr and un^rstanding by adults; Mannes needs a longer conclusion 
to elaborate a suggested course of action for solving the problem* Most 
of the space in the Mannes article is necessarily devoted to analysis of the 
causes* since a reasonable solution can only be based on removing or 
minimizing the cause* 



The transitions in this selection are unusually clear* Bach section 
is preceded by a clear structure statement that prepares the reader for 
the material to follow (paragraidis 1, 10, 18* 29, 30, 31, 37* 40, 4^ tt* 
49)* In the discussion of causes (paramphs 31-35), which opens with 
the statement that there are "several. " each set of causes is introduced 
with a phrase and often a pronoun or repeated noun that helps to connect 
the ideas* as in "add to these " (paragraph 32). * ^ese same parents 
(paragraph 33)* "BV>r the parents alone" and "As for the older child 
(paragraph 35)* Transitional phrases label additional points: what is 

more" (paragrtq>h 39), **There is one more point" (paragraph 40). 
Parallel structure and repeated sentence elements also keep the idea 
ui^ied, as in .paragr8q>hs 41* 42. 43, and 44* Students should be able 
to identyy the overt transitions easily, and with a little aid they can also 
see the extensive use of referent pronouns* repeated words like parents, 
young people, jury. Prosecutor , witness , exhibit, and so on. 



Style 

The tone of the selection is informal to the point of slanginess in some 
phrases, though many of the sent^ces are long and formally structured* 
Paragraph 32 affords a t 3 q>ical example* It is actually one long sentence, 
put together with a series of tosS clauses elaborating ^fe_<^ wd adjective 
clauses comjdicated by not ofl^. *but constructions, Theievel of language 
is less informal than it seems ftoin105e slang terms frwently Interspersed 
("messes up, " "shut up, " **buddies up, " "young ones *); the same sen- 
tence in which "shut up" appears contidns the formal wordings accedes to 
the wishes of the young" and "as minimal sense would dictate* Most of 
the wordings are closer to the formal level of such phrases m precocious 
to adult status" and "corollary subjugation of the adult thaii\ to the 
slang level of "shut up and eat whars there. " Some of the vocabulary is 
extremely formal— "perforce, " "abode, * * inordinate power, she^ 
of clippings, " for example* The effect of slanginess is actually pi*oduced 
with a small number of words and phrases that stand out because they afford 
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•o marked «: contraet. 



The last sentence is consistent with the semi-hnmorous tone; it 
modifies the rigor of the "sentence" by identifying the Prosecutor with 
the guilty parent group and suggesting ironically the very intimidation 
of adults that is vigorously criticised in the discussion of causes of the 
problem* It also concede ^e exaggeration of the proposed solution* 



hi this selection the author uses many words that express a judgment 
or Tl»: class should have no difficttlty identifying numerous 

examples 'df adjectives***inordUnate| riiddfUI* jsrd^eyed^ astoun^hg; 
nmnnfl ypomography* intimidation^ domination * roamers B loungers* 
indulgence ^ sabotage * chatter ; and verbs -»« buddies up* dictate* bombarded* 
catered to. 



The students may need to consult a dictionary for the meaning of 
words besides those included in the list in question 3. Ukase, for 
example* may be unfamiliar* also "commuter" for students who do not 
live in metropolitan areas* and "corollary* " Some of the words they 
should be able to define from the context— '*tenets* for example, and 



"aggrsflate* " "Showboating" is a current term* probably local slang* 
for Showing off in a car* and "bee-WLved" may need explanation 



the bee-hive hair-do seems alreacty to be passing from the scene* Slang 
terms should not be hard to identify* 



ASSIGNkBBNT FOR WRITING 



The short wHting assignment in this lesscm is intended to give the 
student practice in forming* qualifying* and supporting a statement 
about teenagers* He may want to take issue with an attitude expressed 
in one of the two selections or he may prefer to make his own comment 
and support it* 



PreparatiCTi for Writing— the Problem ^ Qualification 



Before he begins to examine his own opinion the student Is asked 
to eTOloTO the possible ways to qualify statements* He is given a simple 
sentence ‘‘Teenagers are careful drivers" and asked to try out all the 
ways he can think of to qualify it* The first possibility is with de^miners. 
He is askisd to/list in brackets aU the possible determiners he nai^ use 
to show oi>tion; the technique is borrowed from transformational grammar; 




teenagers are carefUl drivers* 









a 



N«t he is a«k«<i to try q^s2ifying adveriis after ihe verb: 




^Lpeterndaer > , taenagers are 



sometimes 

often 




J 



careful drivers* 



He is neat sbttwn the ppssibiUties in clauses wMch xnigbt 

opj«^;the gaisteilce or conclude it; ti^ position of the clause is determined 
by the emi^hMls. desired 



careful drivers* 

•The suttestion is also, xnade that a qaalHying clause may be st^ed 
as an addectiye; Teenagers who are carefully tamdft are careful drivers. 
This is the^most ^icult part the practice assignment, since it is 
subjert to the greatest v^ the class may need help with clauses. 

If clauses are not the only possibHity; clauses like after they teve 
been sl»wn. the importance of obeying regulations, or When they 
think about what tl^^ are..doing,;** mid other such wordings may au^eat 
difterent ways of liirdting: the ;statement. Theatudent is asked nnaliy 
to select from ail the possibiiiti^ he has found the particular comblnatiai 
of qualifiers that seems most reasonable to him and to form with them 
the sentence that best expresses his own opinion about teenagers as driwrs. 
If time permits, the sentences can be read aloud to see how members of the 
class have used qualifiers. 



Writing Assignment 

lh.^e writing assignment the student is asked to think through his 
/MWk Ai%oAv*vnf viounff .nfioole and -formulate >a. general statement 




If they are properly taug 




ydeterminer > teenagers are 






In. this lesson the student esplores one of the most important 
purposes for making generalisations ••the need to determine a policy 
or adopt a course of action* The esmple of the City Council decision 
to instcdl a traffic li|^ brings this purpose immediately to the level 
of practical application of a principle, A further application to school 
regulations might be effectively made; rules adopted in the school are 
likely io be based on observed instances of confusion or dtfficulty that 
a wise regulation can prevent or at least curtail. 

These examples and the three instances the student is given to 
^amine**the restrictions on student driving, the action of the insurance 
company, and the conclusion of Galileo**^all are based on a common 
general principle that what has happened in the past is likely to happen 
again in the same or similar circumstances. This is the principle of 
nredtctability, and although it is subject to great variation, it is necessary 
to apply to practical instances when a decision is required. Decisions 
in the past that did not bring about the desired results we identify as 
mistakes to be corrected if possible by new decisions that we hope will 
bring better results. We cadi this procedure learning h*om experience. 
What we actually do is make new predictions with, we hope, a greater 
degree of probability for success. 

The student is next led to try the principle at the level of his own ^ 
eiQ>erience, The example of the cat may remind him of similar beha vior 
he hks observed in animals; he may even identify the flaw in the cat's 
method of generalizing. 



n. Dangers cf Generalizing 

The concept of probability is the first concern in this section of the 
lesson. The cat errs in )his conclusion because he assumes that the 
circumstances are the same every time the refrigerator d(^r is opened; 
he recognizes only one purpose for opening the door and fails to take 
into account any other possibilities. Since he cannot conceive of various 
purposes, he is not equipped to judge the likelihood that feeding him is 
the puz^se operating at tiie moment. The example of the sim transfers 
the principle to man's experience and capacities. The established 
relationship of the ear^ to the sun has a longer history than mankind. 
That it is likely to continue, is probably as dependable a prediction as 
anyone can make, yet the human mind can conceive the po.^sibility that 
the relationship mi^ be disturbed by some change in the earth, or the 
sun, l^denbB can doubtless see that generalizations based on the prin- 
c4>le of predictability are more likely to be valid if they incorporate the 
concept of prCltebilify, No prediction can be absolutely certain, but the 
prediction that ibic e&idi and the sun will be in the same general relation 
tomorrow ad they dire today is more reliable than the prediction that it 
will wiin tomorrow bOcause it is raining today. The circumstances are 



much more similar in the first instance than in the second* 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

The students are directed to examine the reliability of the general- 
izations derived from the three sets of instances*. In the first, th^ can 
see that the high school study might yield different results if the reas cms 
for driving cars to school or the out-of-school habits of students who drive 
and do not drive were also studied« The mention of only poor students 
would have made the study less useful; the comparison wi& A sto^nto is 
the really significant point. The class should see that the facts of the 
stu^ are the measurable grade averages, the number of students in each 
category, and the number of car-driving students* The rest is interpre- 
tation of the facts ---pinion of what the facts mean. 

The decision of the insurance company is based on four instances* 

For some kinds of conclusions four instances would be insufficient 
evidence, but the class may agree that four accidents in which the m iver 
is judged responsible can establish reasonably weU that the driver is 
careless or incompetent, hence likely to cause more accidents. 

Galileo’s test of a theory or hypothesis led him to a generalization, 
which accuracy of the test is important. The heart beat 1® accunwe 
measure— if the heart is normal. A stop watch is mechanically accu^im, 
but the reflex actions of the person starting and stopping the watch might 
possibly affect the exactness of the results. 

The cat’s mistake — if it is a mistake — is the failure to qualtfy his 
generalization in the light of probabilities. The actions of the family 
would determine how far the cat was justified In expecting the same result 
every time. However, the cdass should perhaps be reminded that calling 
his motion toward the refrigerator a mistake depends also on human 
judgment of what a cat thinks, or "expects. " It is possible that a cat 
might not actually expect to be fed even though he approaches t^ re- 
frigerator; this is an interpretation people put on his action. He might 
just be making himself available in case someone means to feed him 
or might be influenced by his presence; he xxiight be hoping some morsel 
of food Interesting to him will be spilled or dropped accidentally; b® 
m<gM just be curtous about any activity in the house* We are probably 
justified, however, in assuming that he has not the capacity of humans 
to assess probability, even in his own limited range of experience. 

The questions about generalizations on popular music point out 
the necessity for polling representative opinions; members of an or- 
chestra might be expected to show a strong preference for clwsical 
music since they are a specialized group; the class might refmrt a 
preference for popular music based on greater experience with it. 

For a reliable generalization about opinion in the United States neither 
group would be likely to represent all possible gradations of opinimi 
that should be considered. 



The chief dangers in generalizing are summed up for the student 
in a list of possible tests to apply. These four suggestions cover the 
necessity for a sufficient number of instances^ a t^ical sampling of 
various views^ attention to contrary evidence^ and the reco^tion of 
prejudice or preconception. Again the class should be reminded that 
frequently people must make generalizations and determine ppUcy 
when they cannot know ^ the facts or collect |JI the possible evidence, 
in the conduct of daily affairs, usually all we can do is try to base our 
necessary generalizations on' as complete a review of the evidence as 
possible. We can guard against ignorance and prejudice more intelli- 
gently if we recogzdze the limitations of our evidence and run as many 
tests as we can to find the greatest degree of probability. 



EXERCISE 

In the situations listed in this exercise the student is given an 
opportunity to detect faulty generalizations. In the first. May Jolinson 
is generalizing about aU the students in Hillsdale School from the conduct 
of two girls in one action. This conclusion is not only based on too few 
instances, it also judges a broad attitude from one action that may have 
other possible interpretations, in the second, Mrs. Black is making the 
same kind of hasty generalization and also equating skipping schocd with 
delinquency. She might be suspected of harboring a preconceived notion 
that most young people are del&quents and looking for confirmation in 
any possible student action. The instructor who based his conchisicn 
ab^t students in general from the expressed preference of honors 
students is not stucfying representative opinion. Students in other 
classes might consider repetition useful, and might like large group 
teaching. The conclusion from a stucty of children in trouble with law 
enforcement officers that comic books cause juvenile delinquency is 
open to criticism on several points. The class should be able to raise 
numerous questions— what kind of comic magazines had the children 
read? What else had they read? Exactly how had the reading affected 
their actions? Did they form all their ideas from reading alone? and 
so on. Determining exact causes of actions is extremely difficult at 
best; certainly to isolate the influence of comic magazines from all the 
other influences that may have operated on children to produce delinquent - 
behavior would require exhaustive study, and to prove that the reading 
of comics was the primary cause would demand more conclusive evidence. 
The student reporter who expressed surprise that an athlete should be 
a good student apparently had accepted the generalization sometimes 
made that all atMetes are stupid though brawny. The surprise of the 
interviewer that an English teacher liled dding suggests the same 
brain-brawn generalization in a different form, or possibly the gener- 
alization that English teachers are constitutionally opposed to anything 
that is active or anything that is fun. 

The Thurber selection treats the dangers in generalizing in a 
vein of humor that delights as it informs. It is a genial kind of reductio 
ad abeurdum and provides as effective a discussion of fatuous generalizations 
as one could hope to find. 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 



Substance 

The stated purpose in the essay is to describe the author's new 
collection^ initiated after other coilecthais had proved space«consumlng 
or become "diminished” by the absent-minded piracy of friends* The ^ 
actual purpose is broader and more penetrating the essay is an expose 
of the unwarranted generalizations that ftU casual conversations^ Thurber 
does not dissect the causes and constructions of sweeping statements; 
he defines them by descriptive words ( libellous, half-true, idiosyncratic^ 
etc«. ) and by examples. Students should have no difficulty ccmstructing 
their own literal definitiGn. 

Thurber's classifications are set forth in paragraph 2. When the 
students reclassify the statements, they should include the generalizations 
added in paragraphs 6. 7, 8. and 9« Most of these would fall into the 
classification of hasty generalization based on too few instances, but 
"People would rather drink than go to the theater" and "Sick people hear 
everything" may be based on observation of atypical individuals. The 
statement about peach ice cream, as well as most of the statements 
about women, might be said to reflect preconception. The four state- 
ments Thurber refutes in detail were adl naade by women; the state- 
ments most likely to have been made by men ("Gamblers hate women 
and "Sopranos drive men crazy") he considers to have an "authentic ring. 

In attacking the reliability of the generalization about pianos in 
Japan, Thurber questions the authority of the lady who made it by giving 
her ridiculous claim to special knowledge. The c-arefully chosen verb seems 
shows that Thurber disclaims responsibility for the statement, as any 
reasonable person would. Even if a singsong girl were an authority on 
the incidence of pianos— a more than dubious assumption— her marriage 
would scarcely transfer authority to a great-niece. The actual reason 
Thurber gives for rejecting the Return is that Japan, as a great Imitator 
of Western culture, would imitate the owning of pianos. Since this 
conclusion rests on a generedization derived from movies (Japan, made 
out in movies as a great imitator), it is no more firmly established than 
the ia^'s; even the reference to the Saturday Evening Post article pokes 
ftin at the whole matter of conclusive evidence and the naivet^ of uncritically 
accepting printed statements. 

Thurber hears an "authentic ring" in the generalizations about 
gamblers and sopranos possibly because of predilections about women. 

The statement in paragraph 2 (the tendency of women to generalize 
broadly) suggests the same attitude he seems consistently to express: 
that women are irrational creatures, dogmatic in their unreasonable 
notions and, Uke the General's daughters, contemptuously bossy. 

If members of the class are familiar with "The Secret Life of Walter^ 

Mitty" and "In the Catbird Seat, " they may recall the domineering 
femmes in these stories who threaten men's confidence and comfort. 
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The anecdote of General Wavell»s imagittary breakfast is used to 
rehite the sweeping statement of the lac^ that generals are afraid of 
their dmightors* The la^ has generalized on the basto of a 
instance^ and Tharber does establish his point that the example shows^ 
chiefly the daughters are not afraid of the General. But toe aimcdote 
suggests other subtle imidications—toe General is defeated not by fe^ 
but by masculine resignation in the face of Illogical female coimter-^tta^^ 
It suggests also the confident assumption of women that the male does not 
control the household, whatever despotism he can exert elsewh^e^ ^d 
that women must expect to reassert their authority when mwi get out oi 

hand.** 



Sweeping or hasty generalizations are **lovely‘* to Tharber. He is 
amused to the point of fascination at the illogicality toev reflect and 
describes toe most outrageous as **rare and cherished items to ^ 
collection. He himself makes several sweeping statements, wmen ne 
does not label, often about women, and about generalizations ti^mseives. 
His classifications are generalizati<ms, as are the predictions he maKes 
in paragraph 9 about what will happen to the collector. 



Structure 

In the development of his ideas, Thurber moves from the totro^ctory 
explanation of the disadvantages he had found in collections of objects 
(paragraph 1) and the superioritjr of his present collection to the class- 
i^ation of generalizations (paragraph 2), then to a stuefy and retomtion 
of several of the items to his list of exan^>les, each stu^ ^ginning 
with an account of the source (paragraphs 3, 4, 5, 7, 8). Fin^y 
(paragraph 9) he sums up the hazards of making such a collection and 
closes by pointing out the great advantage of pleasure to the couector 
in his **declining years. ** 



**In conclusion'* is at first glance a misleading transition, stoce it 
does not naark the real conclusion. It does serve as a 
emphasis; it creates an expectation of a final point, which Thurber 

builds by delaying. 




to the first paragraph of the essay, the opening sentences about 
the hazards in collecting objects prepares for his later discussion of 
toe hazards in his own type of collection, to to^toal 
talks again about advantages# this time the advantage 
provides pleasure without requiring storage space or protection aj^Mt 
toss. The references to "collection** throughout the essay sww to t^y 
as well 9lB emphasize. Thurber unifies also by picking up details to later 
references, as in the repetition of finger-tapping and rewrite 
tioned first to paragrsq>li8 8 and 7, used again to paragraph 9. Thwe 
references arc skillful because they pick up former ideas, join them, 
and retote them to a final point. Both rewrite men and ftoger-tap^rs 
are toou^ to be "crazy" or at least not all right ; the desi^ation of 
toe statements about one as "questionable * and the other as abusive 
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ftdda to the iaimor^ particularly s5cce the reurrite man is within Tfaurber's 
own o^rience and the reference gives the e^ect of personal defense*. 

The reference in paragri^ 7 is both an amusing collection item and a 
planted clue to be exploited in the conclusion* 

Besides repeating references to collections and refuting statements 
listed earlier in the essay* Thurber unifies by opening each refutation 
the same way— by explaining where he beard the generalization* His 
carehil orgimization of material and the detailed development that purports 
to be logical analysis of the generalizations c<mtribute greatly to the 
purpose of poking fun* The detailed refutations are not really logical 
at all* They make the point by digressive stories that explode the re- 
liability of the statement by making it ridiculous without actually offer- 
ing conclusive evidence* The resulting contrast creates an amusing effect 
of mock logic entir^y. appropriate to the purpose* 



Tfaurber’s style is always delightful* This selection might be called 
Thurber at his bMt except ^t Thurber is always at bis best* One of 
the most striking characteristics of his style is the masterftilly controlled 
shift of level in the language* It moves from formal to informal within 
sentences* frequently in specific words or idioms ("musical set-up in 
Japan;" "cackUng the evening away")* or in the use of series items in 
which the last is both concrete and anti-cUmtactic ("stolen or juggleU or 
thrown at cats"; "no zithers in Madagascar* and no dulcimers in Milwaukee 
"fire control* range finding* marksmanship* and love-making")* Thurber 
is also a master at suggesting a special kind of language in one succinct 
phrase, as he does in the anec^tes of General Wavell* "Strong directives 
issued" and "at table" suggest a military terr:;unology natural to the gen- 
eral; "eat his kippers" suggests in one noun the British household* Re- 
peating the accent of Charles Boyer in "their fran" sharpens the humor 
already created in the dialogue* "A whole case of Chateau Lafite" conjures 
up a swift picture of an expensively stocked wine cabinet* Thurber's 
attention to the connotations of words also increases the mock serious tone* 
"Impalpable" and "intogible" as he uses them have both litex^ denotation 
appropriate to his meaning and possibilities of connotation that enhance, the 
humor: the generalizations may be impalpable to the collector* and as he 
shows at the end* the preoccupation of the collector may be impalpable to 
the conversationiUist who suspects him of being "a long way irom all right* " 
"Mtangibltt" may mean "non-stealable" or simply "abstract* " Many of 
the words and phrases in the first paragraph seem to set a serious tone— 
"monograph": ^'may be regarded as having been discontinued"; "diminished 
collection^'; "suffers from its easy appeal to the eye and the hand* " The 
shifts of level in "not considered cricket" and "slip them into their baggage" 
should alert the reader to look for irony; the elaborate euphemisms create 
a humorous contrast early in the selection. 

An excellent example of the principles of incongruity and anti-climax 
aiq;>ear8 in paragraph 4* where the series of verb phrases in the first 
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■entttice lUI into musicnl rhythm reinforced with repeated sounds 
(the phrases will scan); yet they tuild a humorous contrast between 
prosaic instruments and exotic places, and then make an anti«^limaciic 
drop in the final element of the series udth a switch to exotic instrument 
and prosaic jdace. The iame technique is repeated without music in the 
last two sentences of the para|praph udiere Thiirber seems to be validating 
his point with statistical evtdmce but follows It with a pseudo-emphatic 
statement tet shifts emphasis to a triumi^iant credulousness that dissolves 
his 



Thurber uses somewhat the same technique in paragraph 3 where he 
builds up a picture of the movie scene as if it were serious then disposes 
of the whole business with the word "abmird. ” The ironic use of '^lovely" 
is particularly effective because it exploits the connotations of the adjective 
to suggest femininer rhapsodising over items in a collection as well as 
Thurber’s amusement at unwarranted generalising in superficial con- 
versation. 



EKERCISE 

li the students follow each step of the exercise they will work through 
a process of refining conclusions in the light of additional evidence. The 
firat two sets of words should lead them to the old rule "i, before e except 
after c"'; the third adds the exceptions i. before e spelling in words where 
the vowel is pronounced like the a in way . The fwrth aste them to select 
reasonable generalizations hrom the list provided; they should be aUe io 
form a rule for themselves ^t uses all the information. 



ASSIGNMENT FOR WRITING 

The writing assignment offers the student three possibilities from 
vdiich he should select one. It is intended to provide a choice that enables 
him to write the kind of paper he considers most interesting and helpful 
to him; it is not a triple assignment. If the student prefers to write up 
a scientific experiment he should be encouraged to describe it so that 
students not familiar with the material of the course in science can under- 
stand what he has discovered and how he has arrived at his conclusion. 

If the papers are read aloud he can learn from the questions and comments 
of the cliuis whether he has made himself clear; if time does not allow 
oral reading and discussion, asking students to read each other's papers 
and comment on the effectiveness can provide a useful checl;. 

If a student chooses to work out the second assignment he can base 
his generalization on somewhat more informal observation, but he must 
still compile Ms information as carefully as possible. The subjects 
suggested are not exhaustive; he may want to examine haMts not listed, 
or choose a current or local fad. Again he should be encouraged to include 
in his paper an account of his proce&ire in collecting his evidence. This 
assignment is within the abiUttes of every student, and it may show him 
that the findings of a second or third period of observation can require a 
revision of tentative conclusions he reached after his first observation 
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period* He should be urged to keep carelUl records each time he stations 
himself in a position to observe* 



The third assignment is the most com^dex and may appeal xnost 
strongly to the superior student* Studsdng.newspapers of an earlier 
year can be enlivening; it jogs the student's time sense to envision 
a world he is not completely familiar with and compare it witii his own 
day* He may see similarittes and differences in the news accounts*** 
even in the advertisements and the cost of items for sale* The assign* 
meet specifies news stories* but it may be necessary to limit the sub- 
ject of his paper to certain kinds of news if the study is too broad* Local 
or national elections* dramatic news events* recreations and social affairs 
are possible limitaticMis of materials* H newspi^rs are not available* 
the student interested in this assignment may be able to find bcK>k issues 
of news magazines or other periodicals* Students attempting this assign- 
ment may need more advice from the teacher than those working with the 
first two; it is a more difficult job of organizing material* All students 
can profit from reading and commenting on the work of other members of 
the class* ^ 



REVIEW EXERCISE 

The final review is a means of putting together all the principles 
covered in this unit* Ifc can be accomplished in class discussion* in 
group compilation of princijdes* or as a notebook exercise* At some 
point the class should discuss the final list* Again it is wise to mak<^ 
sure every student understands that very few generaUzatlons can be 
universal; in practical life* reviewing ^ the possible evidence is 
usually difficult if not impossible* If the student has learned that 
most generalizations must be qualified* and that all generaUzatlons 
should be cemsidered with careful recegniUon of the Umitatiocs of Uie 
evidence on which they are based* he hiuEi taken a valuable step toward 
critical thinking* 
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PURPC5E OP THE UNEP 



wQrk of the ninth grade rhetoric curricuhizn has guided the student 
into a^ 

spMddi^^' ^ Si)D^3^%ith'fepdrting 

fMm ti^.iMsrifhtldiis^1i#^i^h^ii^ wttii 

att^lit:^tollhs<a^ddeace on%ldi^li^ ^he^lastt^ in , 

thtt-jw's iiott>Jt#itetsadtod^iti^ tao 1 ^ It first iNniite 

^s^stitdiint fbat ^hsnasdr'^^/ei^^ ea^reisss ^Ids opinion hS' wHl he 

h^^ple^ iad^/incM?# useful in the world if he recognises that his opinicm is.not 
the only intelligent interpretaiiQn possible to make from available evidence. 
The inat«eis]si&cthiwufllt:&iN»£intsnded'^ ^by stiniilaHng 

hlaiitnaglnatiQi4Klhat^nBMiy^ja^ views of ;tiie world than 

his <eEWii^^^Tlir4essoiiB Jure i^ended to^ro^ds a somswhat lighter idnd 

of vmiti^eaq^Mr^^ He hawworkedwidi exactUigJnaterli^ in thestudy of 
generthii«attoo4hdB^other eompHc^ concepts; now he can ioview Hie prin? 
ci|daS^ Of eacparessing considered views in a liK^ex^ vein, end he may experi^ 
ment withiwayi^of^reseiating ideaa indt^ 







Lesson 1 

The first lesson introduces the student to imagining a different^ew of 
the vmld wife the Old English riddle "l^orm on Land, The poet writes 
fkom toe poiid of view of ttie stoim as it roars across the earth to even- 
tually "swalldwed down, ** The storm is chiefly describing itself and its own 
actioihS* Thoujdi the student is told in an introductory note that the poem 
is a riddle, he is not asked to guess the ridcfle; the title is Included in the 
Student Version, 

The questions for discussion are chiefly intended to direct the student’s 
attention to the point of view in the poem. The storm is talking, and de- 
scribes itself as strong, brave, fierce, wild, cruel, destructive, and— ^ 
imj^cation— ccmtroHed by an outside force, not by its own will. The a^ons 
described are all destructive— burning homes, wrecking palaces, uprootmg 
peaceful groves, and generally wreaking havoc. In line 12 the reference is 
to trees which have sheltered men and protected the world but are uprooted 
by the storm and home on its back. 

The most interesting point of the poem is the attitude the storm seems 
to express about itself and its actions. It does not revel in the exercise of 
power nor gloatover its destructiveness, yet it makes no apology for the pain 
and death it leaves in its wake. The storm assumes no responsil^ty for the 
devastation it is fUUy aware of spreading, but it suggests a regretful accept- 
ance of conduct forced upon it. It harbors no ill will for men; its attitude 
toward people is sympathetic, as the careful choice of words in^c^es. The 
buildings wrecked are not just houses; they are "men’s homes* Tto groves 
uprooted were "peaceful, " and the blown teees had sheltered and Pro- 
tected" men. The storm is aware of the sounds of pain and death, and cans 
itself wUd and cruel for destroying homes. 

The explanation for an apparently incongruous attitude lies in the bvo 
questions at the beginning and the end of the poem. The storm has no wntrol 
over its actions, nor over its origin and ending. Exalted but unlmown Powers 
hurl It far and ^de— send it out and eventually see that it is swallowed 
down,”' The two qaestions emphasize the point that the Powers are unknown. 
Both men and the storm are subject to them. 
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Leason 2 

The aecond lesaoa provides examples of stories told from the poi^ of 
view of aon«human creatures* The first selection* taken from Virginm 
Woolf's story FStosh> tells of a litae dog's "terrible” experience wh^ he 
is stolen from a sbo^ and held for ransom by a gang of thieves who 
pets aliHig with their other robberies* Most of the class should be f amiliar 
with the story of Elizabeth Baxrett Browning* They may not know gbout her 
famous cocker spaniel* - though he was so dear to her thrt she took him along 
when she elop^ with Robert -Br^vning and went to Italy* Studente need 
hel^ in visualizing the scene of the story in London of a grimier day ^»re 
the time of electric lights and sanitation laws* Streets were lighted with 
flares or torcheo* rooms with candles; houses were ill heated by today s 
standards* if they were heated at all* Clothing was also different— men wore 
heavy boots* and women's dresses* which touched the floor* were more 
cluttered with ribbon and. lace decoration than modem styles permit. The 
sounds of street traffic did not include car motors* horxui* and the screech 
of tires; but in a horse-and-carriage era the crack of whips refemed \o in 
the final paragraph was a familiar sound to Londoners and their dogs* 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
Substance 



The story is told almost entirely from Flush's point of view, and ^ 
author has sustained the suggestion of Flush's limited vision Iqr the detaus 
she has chosen to include* The darkness* damp» and chill of the pmee he 
wo^d quickly feel; what he sees is consistent ^th his floor-level tow. He 
is aware of Hght* and of people* but the descriptions of people md their ac- 
tions are largely restricted to Plush's experience of them. He firs^ees 
people as boots and draggled skirts* a heavy hand that clouts hun* The 
pec^le themselves are never actually described; they are pictarm as they 
look to Blush— a ”hairy ruHian* ” terrible faces leering ih at the window* 
"horrible monsters* ” "demons* " When he is finally released by the h^ry 
ruHian he is chiefly conscious of the enemy face and of big fingers n^blmg 
at his neck* The only. description that suggests hill apparel* not just boots 
and sldrts* appears in the brief details about the monsters who are ragged 
or "flaming ^th paint and feathers”— the cheaply dressed women who tove 
apparently done most of the stealing of jewelry* Plush can see the paint and 
feaUiers ^cause these people are squatted on the floor* 



When the action touches Blush directly the author adroitly builds the im- 
pression of movement from above: the hand that beats Blush descends from 
darkness; the entering ruffians kick the dogs aside* The drinking and JNJJ*** 
reling mentioned in paragraph 4 are not described in detail* and none of the 
words of the people are quoted* Plush would recognize quarreling by the toqe 
and the rough actions; words would mean nothing to him* and they are not 
used* 

The reader can fpUow the events of the story clearly through Blush's 
sensations* The kidnapping is related through Blush's experience with it* 
and his senaatioiis give the setting of the room in which the dogs are im- 
prisoned* The reader can follow the action of the thieves through the details 



of wbat flush sees imd hears; even though flush hixnself does not under* 
stand the significance of the bags of jei|rjelry« the reader sees that the people 
who stumble in nre a gcuig of ^eves* Through Flush’s awareness of grow- 
ing darkness and the arrival of more people, the reader learns that the 
thieves gather at the end of the day to drink and quarrel over the loot. 

Flush% release and return home are also told mainly through his actions 
and sensations. 

\ 

The point of view changes in several places, most markedlj^ 
graph 7, where it switches to Miss Barrett and her concern for Flush. The 
shift is abrupt, but the reader has been prepared for it by many references 
to push’s faith in Miss Barrett and suggestions of her foukiess tor him* He 
is actually on his way back to her when the emphaisis shifts to his mistress 
and her anztous waiting. The shift back to Flush’s point of view is smoothly 
made in the first two sentences of paragraph 8 when hfiss Barrett’S im- 
pression of the men to contrasted with Plush’s. Brief shifts from Flush s 
point of idew to toe author’s occur in the comment about the shri^dng cock- 
atoo whose accent would have shocked his owner (Flush could n^ have known 
that an easily horrified widow in Maida Vale owned the cockatoo), and in toe 
mention of dates and places in contescts that sustain the emphasis on Flush. 



Structure 

Questions in this selection are interestingly used. Flush asks no <pies- 
tions about what to hiq>pening to him; the events in which he participates are 
told in declarative sentences that suggest Flush's acceptance of what is hap- 
pening without any attempt to understand it. At the point where he is about 
to be returned to bis owner, his isudden fear that he may be killed to ex- 
pressed in questions, but it is the' only use of questions to express his re- 
sponse to events. Otherwise, questions are used to suggest Flush's hope 
that Miss Barrett will come for Mm and to show the uncertainty his experi- 
ence arouses in him about what is real. He wonders, in questions, whether 
the life he recalls reaUy happened, whether Miss Barrett and Winq>ole Street 
truly exist. One question to used to suggest Miss Barrett's distress; she 
wonders whether Flush to dead or alive. 

The purpose of the first sentence in paragraph 1 should not be difficult 
for students to see; it states the central idea. The function of toe last three 
sentences in paragraph 3 is equally apparent; they sharpen the effect of 
misery by creating a contrast with the pleasant life in Wimpole Street. 



St:^ 

The sentences in this selection are relatively short; the longer sentences 
are usually made up of short clauses in parallel structure. Frequently the 
sentences are lengthened by appositives (As his giddiness left him he made 
out a few shapes in a low, dark room— broken chairs, a battered mattress), 
or by series items (they were half-famished, dirty, diseased,, uncombed). 
These structures help to suggest a dog's one-thing-at-a-time thought pro- 
cess. The. appositives also create the effect of a first impression and then 
a closer look, as in the shapes that became definable as chairs and a mattresf 
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the appositives serve to reinforce the effect of darkness and dim vision* 
Flush recognizes objects as his eyes adjust to the dark and as he overcomes 
his first shi^k and is able to look around* 

The questions about people and actions are intended to he^ the students 
see how skillfully the author has kept the emphasis on Flush by relating all 
the action throu^ its effect on him* For this purpose the passive voice is 
useful; it centers attention on the ^ctim of action* The author has used the 
passive voice to describe tiie kicbapping* the transportation of the dog Mross 
London to his pris(m« the arrival and t^g of Flush to some "obstacle^ 
since the agent is less important than &e '^ctim for the purpose. References 
to parts of people~**leg8 and han^ and boots •^in action that follow ^rries 
out the same purpose of focusing on Flush; the verbs are active^ hut the 
agent is depersonalized* Boots and skirts stumble in and out; e hand clouts 
Flush* The only complete action by people in the opening paragraph is that 
of the children who crawl out of comers and pinch the dogs* They are on 
Flush's level, and he can see them* Later in the selection he sees the 
thieves drinking and quarreling, but most of the references to pe<^le em* 
phasize boots, hands, skirts^ and kicks. 

Words and phrases that describe the place where Flush was taken are 
plentiful and should be easy to ident^y* indents may be interested in the 
author's handling of detail in the description; she has had an unusual prob* 
lem of creating an impression of a place clearly enough for the reader to 
visualize it. without" destroying the effect of giving only Flush's limited view. 
Objects in the room that are shapeless to Flush must be identifiable by the 
reader* The author's beusic tecWque has been to use non-specific nouns— 
children , animals, dogs, something, monsters , ruffians— and to depend 
heavily on specific verbs and verbal adjectives to create the effect for the 
reader* The people are not individualized, often not even distinguished as 
men and women, hut their acUons are much more specific. They are squat - 
ted. hunched; they paw and claw the jewelry; they Mck and stumble and 
sprawl and stagg er* The selection of detail is equally important; the author 
has chosen caref^y the detail that is consistent with Flush's perceptions 
and at the same time significant to the reader* "Draggled skirts. " for ex- 
ample. tells the reader at once that the women who wear them are not fas- 
tidious; they are doubtless underprivileged and probably negligent, A "stumi 
of candle similarly is not beyond Flush's ability to perceive literally, but it 
tells the reader more than it tells Flush about the general state of the place 
it lights and the kind of people likely to frequent such a place* 

To some extent Flush thinks like a human; at least he is able to clas- 
sify himself and the other kidnapped dogs as well bred* The illusion of a 
dog's reactions is well sustained— the sensations are plausible, as is Flush's 
bewilderment; he does liot try to make sense of what is happening to him. 

He speculates only about whe&er Miss Barrett will come and get him. not 
about why he has been stolen or what his captors are like as individuals and 
hope to £^dn« He is not interested in the people at all. except to fear them, 

A human* in that situation— a kidnapped cimd. for example— would view the 
whole experience differently, and the author would doubtless have selected 
different details of scene and actors, A child would be more interested in 
the whole room, and perhaps particularly in the openings— doors and win- 
dows and where they might lead. Faces leering in at the window would tell 
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a child that the room was on the ground floor; this he would want to know, 

A child, too, would be more concerned with the whole situation: why he tod 
been kidnapped, what the plans for him might be. He would above all be in- 
terested in the people as individuals*— which ones were likely to be sympa- 
thetic, which ones were likely to treat him rou^y, how likely they were to 
kill h£tn, and what chance he would tove to escape them. Even a young child 
would be concerned wilh the people. 



EXERCISE 



The exercise is intended to make students aware of the importance of 
specific words and the connotations they carry. Without the precise lan- 
guage the author has used, the paragraph would be flat and neutral; the 
sinister overtones would be absent, and the gathering could be any kind of 
assemblage of poor people, for an unspecified purpose. Students should be 
able to identify words that suggest filth, words that describe the people, and 
wortls that show Flushes fear. The class might be divided to answer ques- 
tion 3; part of the group might compile a list of the words describing the 
place, another group might list the words describing people, and a third 
group might list the words that convey Flush’s fear. 



The Peregrine tolcon 

by Robert Murphy 

Robert Murphy’s story of the Peregyine Falcon uses many of the same 
techniques observable hi Virginia Woolf’s story of Flush, but toe tone and 
effect are quite different. The capture of the falcon engages the reader s 
attention, but makes much less demand bn his sympathies. The falcon is 
not, like Flush, the victim of villains who abuse her ^d seek their own 
gains; Varda’s captor is prepared to treat her well, interest himself in her 
welfare and training, and regard has as a cherished possession. 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
Substance 

The story is told chiefly from the point of view of Varda, the falcon, ^ 

but several times it shifts to the point of view of the falconer, hi the first 
paragraph the shift to the falconer is smoothly made by the direction of 
.Varda’s attention to the Jeep, which she ignores, the ^ercel^, then the fal- 
coner. The reader is then prepared to learn the falconer’s thoughts and in- j 
tent. In the last sentence of paragraph 1 the emphasis aWfts from the action 
of the falconer to Varda’s seeing it, and toe reader is prepared for the shift 
back to the falcon’s point of view, which is clearly signaled by the opening 
phrase (to her) in the next paragraph, hi paragraphs 3 and 13 the point of ' 

view shifts to the falconer’s, in each instance ^th a clear mention of t'o 
falconer to keep the reader from being confused. In several other places 
where the actions of the falconer are related in active verbs the author sus- 
tains the effect of telling the story through the falcon’s eyes by restricting 
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the description to the actions of the falconer and avoiding any suggestion of 
his opinio^ or feelings* 

The author uses anotlier technique observed in the Blush story when 
Varda recalls the familiar world from which she has been snatched. Briefly 
in paragraph 9 she tldnte of the wide« safe slqr, and in the final para^aph 
she seems to recofpiize that the old world is gone. The purpose in t^ con** 
trast is much the same as it was in the Blush story» except for the ultimate 
effect intended by the author, Vaxda^s memory of tte wide slqr does not shake 
her sense of realty as Blush's memories shook his, nor does it enlist the 
reader's outraged sympathy. The falconer is not a hairy ruffian, ^d me 
reader accepts his view of the capture as readily as the falcon's. (Stu«nts 
may be interested to reflect that Virginia Woolf made no shift to the point of 
view of the thieves. ) Even readers who have some reservations about the 
capture recogtdze that the falcon will not be mistreated. The author ® 
pose is to evoke in the reader not sympathy for a hapless victim but admi- 
ration for the cleverness and spirit of an totelligent bird. 

The falconer's actions in feeding Varda are all deliberate, calm, gentle. 
The description is concentrated in paragraphs 3, 8, 10, 11, 12, and 13. Many 
of the sentences combine two or more short . clauses; often the clauses use 
compound verbs and repeated phrases. These structures help to create tte 
effect of simple, repeated action to wear down the falcon's resistance. Very 
short clauses help to suggest Varda's anger and frustration, as well as her 
impatient attempts at defiance. 



Structure and Style 

In paragraph 9, the author uses the same technique Virginia Woolf 
found effective in Blush for controlling the point of view. The actions of the 
falconer are described as movements of the hand only, for the hand is the 
part of the man Varda is aware of. 

The structure of the selection is simple; the main idea, that Var^ has 
accepted the forging of the first link in the chain of captivity, is stated at the 
end, and the author has depended on time -order relationship of ideas to pre- 
pare the reader for the statement of the thesis. 

The action in paragraphs 9, 10, and U is centered on Varda's attempt 
to get away from the gloved fist and to reject the food offered her. The ac- 
tion is described from Varda's point of view; the man is only a hand and a 
glove, in paragraph 8, the passive verbs contribute to the effect of inex- 
orable action beginning to have its Intended result. The author makes much 
less use of evaluating words than Virginia Woolf did in describing Blush's 
experience. The captors of the dogs were ruffians, demons, monsters. Her< 
they are only ’'creatures she had learned to avoid. ” The actions of the Lon- 
don thieves were violent^^-kicldng, quarreling, cursing; the actions of the 
falconer are dispassionate, tireless, calm, gentle. Varda's world of cap- 
ture is ’’new" and "alien, " and though her seizure violates her dignity, the 
man's actions are not lK>rrifying, Throughout the selection, the language is 
precise but matter of fact. It does not ask the reader to identify emotionally 
with the falcon— only to respect her and admire her spirit. The descriptive 
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words applied to the falcon BU||g^t power, spirit, and intelllgence* *dignity 
fliry« menace, unbeaten, not sfinid. 



EXfeCISE 

; ^he, $electi(K)li in &is J^esson have presented point of view of non^ 

huz^. cr^i;br^^ intereiirt&g ioicm of this technic^e miiy be found In 

zna^ cbhte.^jp(^^a^ qhzibpns a^d co^o stri|»;^ t^ creatures in the 
Po^ strip end in Peanuts are Jmwn adaptions of this ap{sax>ach« 

Numerous car^ns in current mai^ittes and newspapers picture the world 
as se^ by h(^rhuinahS(^ ihlir exercise stodents are asked to brizig to class 
a cartoon uses such a point of view szid to be- prepared to e]^plain the 
ppiztif it dxpVesses, if an overhead or azz q;>aque projector is available the 
(^rtow m4y be displayed, and they can all be posted on the bulletin board. 
The assignment perznitS every student, or as many as time allows, to speak 
briefly and inforznally to the class. 
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Lesflon 3 



In the flret two lessons the students have explored points 
humans. In this le8S«m they progress to «am^g a more wp^ti^d 
i«<iA rt# fVi» imotfiriAri noint of vi6w to xxiiake a commem apoui 



isimaas. in tms lesson xney progreuB w • *«w* ^ 

purpose: the use of the imagined point of view to iiMte a 
hMt^n nature or about soci^. The first two selections, from JW Mawj^ 

. ■. ,• ^ 1 'lo4*ttr*a ftrcfcV- S 



human nature or about aocioty# me xxrs^ ^ ™ - 

book archy and mehttabel. are supposedly l^ers jg 

vrtw Marquis's^ice and types his letters at nigrt when tte om^ 

vacant. Ard^ cannot punctuate his letters or mate wpil^ bscaw te ^ 

type only by .^mping from key to key, Sa the first **? . cockroach. 

himself as a poet in a former life who has now Mnk to the ^te 

He explains ttet he sees things from the underside now, and te w^eo 

the scraps he finds in the wastebasket and the on 

meMtabel, the cat, nearly ate him. In the second 

human nature fai Ms encounter with warty bliggens, the coneeiteo toacu 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 



hi these poems the reader must follow the *^J8^^*J*^* 
punctuation. The conversation of archy and wrty is no* ^ 
derstand because the beginning of each speech is marked by a new 
The author is pointing out the absurdity of seeing ^e s 
the universe. Archy makes the sage comment that h^^ 
laugh complacently at warty; he is typical of many people in Ids 

ideas. 



The formal language in the ’twern" becomes himorOTS to its^^rasl^o 

the subject matter. Archy seems to be an ®j*“f jg 
ffU, been a poet in his previous existence, m the ^ 5 ^ staiwa the st^e is 

faintly Biblical in "the sun to give him light, and literary in 
der of "to make beautiful the night. The final lin^ also - read- 

guage for humorous effect. Punctuation would Pf’^baps Mte ^ tost re 
to^asier, but doing without it not only forces the reader to foUow toe Imes 
carefully but also increases the plauslbility-“and toe humor—of the typmg 
cockroach. It helps to sustain the point of view. 



EXERCaSE 



The exercise Is designed to show how 
too lines to preserve clarity to the absence of Marouis 

lines are much less easy to follow; toe stad®?*® ®bould se^..m 
has set the lines to indicate thought groups, to the 

tog the name and separating subjects and verte or parte of taftoitlves and 
phrases makes for confusion and bumpy rhythm- 



to his third letter archy describes the ligfato^ teg, the 
countoy wl^e vanity leads to his undoing. Not all toe ^s ^® 
with l^htntog tegs, or flrefliee. «be ume mt tty ^ 

fflow when they light up the back part of their bodies. They ny siow^enwg 
to be caught in the hands; children in parts of the country v^ere 

teeloi^te «tUve^ summer eventogs by catching toe tegs and holding 

them in glass jars to observe at close quarters. 
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Ih this selection the speeches are a little more difficult to separate, 
but each one is introduced except the first, where the ccHitext makes clear - 
who is talking. The little creatures name the bug broadway because toe 
name carries connotations of bright and he likens himself to the 

Statue of Liberty as the most spectacular of famous lights. Archy ^roum- 
ly disapproves of the bug; his opinion is reflected in words like hlck> 
of hlMelf . vain, which he applies to *'broadahsiy. " With obvious pleasure 
he announces that he "had to take him down a peg. ** The language level 
shifts in this poem to suggest bumpkin diction In the bug’s speeches -«^some 
punkins. like we do. 

Like warty bliggens, the conceited bug is typical of some humans, as 
archy points out. He delicts himself with his lightning, but the thunder of 
applause from others does not follow his showing off. The last two lines put 
a fitting ending to broadway’s boastfhl career— mehitabel eats him. 



In the selection from Gulliver’s Travels the non-human point of view 
is used to make a comment on society. The non-humans are not animals, 
birds, or insects; they are people with a difference— tiiqr inhabitants of the 
strange kingdom of Olliput, where the shipwrecked Gulliver finds that he is 
a giant. In this brief passage his Lilliputian captors are listing the iteros 
they have found in Gulliver’s pockets. Since the kind of possessions Gulliver 
carries are entirely unfamiliar to the little people, their conjectures about 
what each object Is permit the author to make satirical comments about 
humankind. 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

The cloth the Lilliputians cannot explain is Gulliver’s handkerchief; to 
small people the texture would seem coarse; the woven threads might seem 
to them like ropes. From their height the handkerchief is the size and tex- 
ture of a rug (foot cloth). The strange engine that mystifies them is, of 
course, Gulliver’s watch, covered by glass, which they can only describe 
as a transparent metal. The figures are the numbers, and the incessant 
noise the ticking of the watch. S^vift’s statement about people is contained 
in toe specuhition of the Lilliputians that the watch is Gulliver’s god; he has 
said he seldom acts without consulting it and called it his oracle. /The ironic 
Implication is that people are dominated by the sense of time; their freedom 
of action is restricted by it. Other Implications about the concerns of so- , 
ciety can also be drawn. 

ASSIGNMENT FOR WRITING 

The assignment in this lesson to write from an imagined point of view 
should allow the student a choice. In the first paper he described the world 
as seen by a non-fauman object. In this paper he should try the more com- 
plicated Job of making a comment on people or society through an imagined 
point of view. He may use a single creature Uke warty bliggens who is 
typical of a trait in human nature, or he may imagine human-ilke people 
(Martians?) who find our society peculiar. Students may need guidance in 
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. The point of view they 



muft wp^ |Oi the oetiMie must m the eircumstsnces tney 

hres^e#, m "thii^^s pil^r, they mey begin by cbbosb^it e cl^eature 

or limcifiil siid ^n coittii^r how some ^ the things b&y and 



^ ''pbem*' format of ISar^iii^ theylihbuld be encouraged to ti^T-** 4 o Iqnf 94 
they m^dntain consistent* The class may enjoy reading the papers add dis*^ 
cussing the comments ea^resaed* 
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